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rtbutes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 



German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabfan Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
With you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture.and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the ■ 
Swabian Alb Route be your , 
guide. 


1 VlewoftheHegau region, 
nearTuttiingen • 

2 Heidenhelm 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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Euro-summit 


(unit- meetings of GEC heads of 
ptmmcnt are held so often that 
snnot regularly achieve visible re- 
Exceptions prove the rule. ■ 
iftt in 1978,; when at three sum-' 
ItJmut Scbraidt and -Volfcry Gis- 
d’Estaing gradually put together 
ligpeira .Monetary System. 

(December <1982 Copenhagen ;e?- 
e(, tlje, European Council, as the 
summit. is known, may prove to 
pa a further exception, 
ie teems to have been progress on 

I s yet, surprisingly, neither 
leaders nor the European 
s Gaston Thorn felt able to 
icial success. 

ilmut Kohl, an optimistic 
> the summit, enthused to 
iout the cordial atmosphe- 
/ailed. . 

bier of issues the new Ger- 
llor embarked on a cureful 
lurso in policy toward Eu- 

oned u number of vlcw- 
lich the new Bonn had In- 
is predecessor, insisted In 

learly hoping to pave the 
sxible and conciliatory np- 
iclally toward France, for 
* of 1983, when Bonn will 
ihcll of Ministers, 
no means be sure the pro- 
made in the months ahead 
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” held forth the prospect of 
P?**Ioni in Copenhagen. 
6WI* it off, be could by late 
Scotched up a fair number 

Kerr Kohl seems to 
Igy disregarding the general 
for early March and to 
|T^m ihe outset on a more 

INjkr*. may have entrusted 
Agriculture Minister^ 
regulations by the be^ 
■jjfomty. for farm, produce 
^^Mediterranean areas, 
irthla tjeadllne were met it 
^nkaly to- prompt enlhu^ 


siasm of any kind among German tax- 
payers. • • • 

The immediate result would be an in- 
crease ' in EEC agricultural spending, 
with Bohn footing muclt of the bill . 1 '■ 

If President Mitterrand, of France 
were to abide by his part of the deal, 
however, swifter progress could be 
made on EEC membership negotiations 
with Spain and Portugal. , 

The second deadline provides for 
EEC loans totalling an unprecedented 
DM7bn to be floated by the end of 
March. 

The Chancellor did well to endorse 
this move and lend economically 
weaker members of the Common Mar- 
ket a helping hand that will cost Bonn 
nothing (directly, that is). 

It will be a shot in the arm for the 
French, the Irish, the Italians, Greeks 
and British. 

Chancellor Schmidt was always chary 
of EEC loans because Germany shared 
the risk as co-guaruntor, so the Bundes- 
tag will still have word or two to’ suy on 
the matter. 

The nipst important deadline agreed 
ip Copenhagen wus the agreement to 
eliminate u wide range or hindrances ip 
the EEC domestic market by the end qf 
April. 

This could bo a ray of hope Tor Ger- 
man exporters, although Bpnn is sure to 
have to mukc concessions of Its own on 
a number of issues. ' 

But consolidation of the EEC homo 
murkot could well help set the scene 
psychologically for tin economic upsw- 
ing provided if was accompanied by 

other positive factors.' 1 1 ' " 

• In France’s view the establishment of 
Continued oh page 3 " 



Chancellor Helmut Kohl (right) end British Prime' Minister Margaret Thatcher with 
the host Prime Mjnleter, Poul SchlUter, at the EEC summit meeting In Copenhagen. 

(Photo: djva) 

Time that EEC nations ironed. ; 
out their differences 

' »' ■ -M' V .V.i. . • !».•» ■ |>J.. 

C ommon Market countries ought to 
corpa-lD leaps wiife tl\?msclyps,qp,a 
va'ripty of Issues,: somo of .which Jeo par- 
.^q^uniiy,, , : .... 

They have different! views on'; for , ( . ( . t< t ... 
example, how - to create! jobs to cohibat 'tage of. worries aJiS' problems. Thoif ln- 
■ unemployment and how to cdiidlict'fb- elude 1 iVd million out of worjc^ many or 
'-reign trade; 1 1 " 'u j ' 1 > them young. 

There can ' boHllld' doubt that after 'Views’ differ .Widely among- the : EEC 
the clash between EUropf! and America *P 6n what to do. Franre Is' keen oil 
over the gns-plp‘ellnb embargo, the next 'more 1 public inybstment and has great 
. mujor issue will be. a stkigglo for the ho P e ? of short* working hours arid oar- 
wdrld’s agricultural mn'rkks; : : " 1y retirement. 

1 ' bn* * ti . 1 LiiiM ’ I n Germany an d other EEC cou nlrlcs 

Huh b expected 1 tp borne of artlfictel 

agree, p howto man, gecr,se f , ,, , 0 a nearly all crucial h'iuu there ace 
; : The Common Market has no shof- substantial : dlfrererices bf obinlori: ' Sad 



North Atlantic partners keep 
search for key to disarmament 


A utumn 1983, the crucial deadline 
for the 1979 missile modernisation 
resolution, hung heavily over the recent 
series of Nato summits. 

Everyone was keen to leave no doubt 
that late next year work would start on 
basing the proposed 464 Cruise and 108 
Pershing 2 missiles In Europe. . 

This, the West warned, would un- 
failingly be thU case If no headway was 
made at the U$*Spyiet medium-range 
missile talks in Geneva. ■ 
Determination ort this point I? essen- 
tial. The Soviet Union has yet to depart 
from the principle of mutual advantage 
in International negotiations. Has any 
{great power ever done so? 


Moscow is going ahead with installa- 
tion of new SS-20 m/ssile -syniemsi 
There are estimated to. 324; with 
thijee warheads each. Soon there wiQ .fee 
342. 

The Americans have Insisted to ,da(e 
at the Geneva talks on the 2 ero option 
proposed by President Reagan. It 
would mean both sides dispensing enkl« 
rely with land-based medium-range 
missiles. . : V 

Blit at one point in -the latest Natp 
communique the West called on. Mt 
cow for the first time to propose ^ Oql.p 
tion of its own if it wanted tp, • : : 

Britain’s Defence Mlnker, Jojjn 
Nott, says he understands thh to moan 
it need not be a zero optipn Jf the-^uj- 
sians want to keep some Of tfeejrtnft®* 

les,,terms could feenpgotiatp4 

Agreement could then be ; reached on 
Continued on page 2 


this issue at the 88-counlry Gatt 
rciips in Geneva.. ■ ’ 

. 1 1 i . A Ifpraclic Aartcr Allimneltu 


-■I V • 


OermailvtoP. 1 i,;i "• ■ ■>' ■ 

: * Views diffdr strongly on how 4 ,for i h - ' 
startce'the Buropean 1 Community ought 
to arrange its {foreign trade ties. If the 
decision rested with ■ Fiqfecb, the; EEC 
would batten down the Hatties more. • 
i . : The. French government's view is! that 
-with- unemployment o -high, protect io-*... 
nism is .essential. Trade, it feels, must be 
’based oni strict reciprocity. i.. n;. 

Paris has more than the JapaQe$e;||i , 
mind. Jt is also opposed to bids by the' 

■i Americans, to, , jqfluence; EEC agricultu- 
ral export ppjlcy. , 

j - .Washington has called on the Com- 
mon Market to reduce its heavy agricul- 
tural export subsidies. They; rmpke it 
mpe, (difficult for US. farmers to export 
to Europe, ■ 

.. As i tfiejf igynpiit in (^qpe.uhagqn ended, 
no fewerthafe fou^lpading ^eagan ad- 
ministration officials were due tp fiy'io 

Europe and Ame^j| djyfped on 
this isspe dt the 88-counlry Gatt coqfe- 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


'if vrtLD AFFAIRS 

Advanced technology one answer to lack 
of cash for defence, Nato meeting told 



E conomic crisis is making it harder 
for Nato nations to reach their de- 
fence planning targets. This became 
clear at the autumn session in Brussels 
of the Defence Planning Committee. 

But it also emerged that thp increas- 
ing availability of advanced technology 
will help defence forces Improve their 
efficiency. 

All Nato countries that are parties to 
the pact's military integration are mem- 
bers of the committee; all, that Is, but 
France. 

Nato retains without reservations Its 
flexible response strategy and forward 
defence approach, including the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

The committee session followed meet- 
ings of Natos's European Defence Mi- 
nisters and its Nuclear Planning Group; 
It laid the groundwork for the Brussels 
gathering of Nato Foreign Ministers. 

Nato secretary-general Joseph Luns 
of Holland, while appreciating econo- 
mje . difficulties, called on member-, 
countries to. maintain manpower tar- 
gets, 



Nato's Military Committee chairman, 
Admiral Robert Falls of Canaca, stres- 
sed in his report to Defence Ministers 
that the pact's flexible response strategy 
retained full validity. 

But what It entailed in detail formed 
part of tactical planning to resist aggres- 
sion and was constantly changing and 
being developed. 

The pace of technological progress 
had speeded these changes in recent 
years. Equipment available in the fairly 
near future would enable any army with 
access to it to defend itself more effecti- 
vely. 

Admiral Falls felt there could be no 
overlooking the considerable effect of 
modem technology on military tactics. 

There would be something seriously 
wrong iq fundamental military thinking 


if Nato were to refuse to adjust its tac- 
tics to scientific progress. 

The process of review must keep 
abreast of technological change. The 
Military Committee had ensured that 
the review process would take technolo- 
gical development fully into account. 

He stressed that nuclear forces would 
not need to be deployed so fast if con- 
ventional capability were strong 
enough., , , . . 

The US> delegation noted that streng- 
thening ‘conventional deterrent .capacity 
would not' necessarily lead. to. a reduc- 
tion in nuclear potential. . 

That 'coiild only be achieved by 
means of modernisation of existing sys- 
tems. .11 i 

General Rogers had previously Indi- 
cated that his ' concept would enable 
Nato to scrap some of the 6,000 short- 
range missiles and nuclear mines statio- 
ned in Western Europe. 

The Eurogroup, consisting of all Eu- 
ropean Nato member-countries except 



Denmark for ope frankly said its de- 
fence capability would be impaired if 
the economic crisis were to continue; 
Canada said it could withstand the cri- 
sis and would honour its commitments. 

Bonn Defence Minister Manfred 
Wflmer said Germany was. determined 
to maintain its 'contribution' ’toward 
joint defence. 

Economie and financial difficulties 
had not prevented the German govern- 
ment from boosting defence estimates 
at twice the rate planned for the . budget 
as a whole. * • 

Britain's John Nott quoted figures to 
contest constant US criticism of the Eu- 
ropeans for allegedly failing short in 
their defence contributions, . 


Doubts raised 


Herr Warner shared the anxiety voi- 
ced by Nato C-in.C General Rogers 
• and Secretary-General Luna that the 
flexible response strategy could forfeit 
flexibility if current trends continued. 

Tiie.only Way to counteract the trend 
was to Improve conventional capability 
by means of advanced technology. 

’ He agreed -with Mr Nott In seeing an 
opportunity in this context, of opening 
wide a two-way traffic. in arms procure- 
ment between' Europe and the United 
StatCS. ■ ' i i ,■ i „ ;<• 

This Was a 1 prerequisite for Europe in 
general and the- Federal Republic of 
Germany in particular Ifhew technolo- 
gies were to be introduced imthe arms 
■ Sector; . /, „ . 

Htrt Wdrner also set great store by! 

• ' Nato forces' standards of training 
>: and leadership; 

.operational 'capability 'of the 
standlnganhies and rrtema; and : ; ' 

•. ip'provemehts . to shortcomings .' in 
SIS? ,® nd *®ti-tank . capabity and 

^ese' sectors mu^'t not 
ftp. nuclear cbuniprstrlke 
omp^ftft^evtintofaltack. 


Search for key to disarmament 


. Continued from page 1 
how many the West Is to Install, given 
that Nato at present has none at all. 

There ^ras no-dirfoudsion of the SoWe'fc 
proposal for Nato to dispense with 
most of ltd US Air Force support in re- 
turn for a reduction in the number of 
Soviet medium-range missiles; 

■It ii not a serious proposition. The 
Soviet Union has* far more fighter air- 
craft than Nato, airoraft suitable for 
both nupleprpnd conventional use. 

Evpn so, thie., peace movement was 
there in spirit ps Nato Defence Minis- 
ters conferred. 

The Dutch and Belgians continued 
not to commit themselves bn whether 
and when wbrk could start on statlon- 
( in£ Cruise missiles on their soli. ' 

The Danish Defence Minister : was 
unable to give a definite assurance that 
his' country would be able to make its 
contribution, roughly $9m, toward the 
technical cost of stationing the new mis- 
siles over the hext five years. , 


Tlie Dutch and Belgians' also an- 
nounced they planned to scrap prema- 
turely their Nike anti-aircraft missiles, 
which jvas.a barely concealed means of 
getting rid of the Outdated riuclear war- 
heads with which the Nike is equipped. 

: . Even Bonn Defence Minister Man- 
fred WOrner, a newcomer' to the Nato 
found, paid indirect tribute to the peace 
movement. 1 

He went to great lengths to emphasi- 
se that he was strictly keeping to the 
line taken by the old Bonn government, 
There would be no speed-up of the 
ipissile stationing programme iq Ger- 
many, qp Increase in the 108 Pershing 
2s . planned and. not . a Cruise pnissile 
more than was originally intended to be 
based on German soil. 

. He -also made a point, doubtless to 
rule out domestic criticism, of avoiding 
any impression of obliging US Defence 
Secretary Caspar- Weinberger. 

Mr Weinberger ‘was unable to oritici- 


yam W (i.H) wd Am.hc.n J 

ranee vvcrnaiy ctapar Weinberger In Bruaiels for. a round of Nato talks 

A .!> Ii'-' ■' . . t h r .J . ; , (p^otp:i|pi) 
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France, had already outlined in 
muniqu6 a long-term moderal] 
programme for conventional annjJ 

Much of the first morning 2 
was taken up by the dispute ben 
Greece and Turkey, who are jo J 
trusted with ■ defending Nato’s l 
eastern flank. 

The dispute has intensified ova 
past six months, with Athens loft 
several protests against Turkish! 
tions of Greek air space and puttiu 
troops in combat readiness. 1 


Greek pull-out 


Greece had previously called ofi 
participation in Nato manoeuvre? 
cause no exercises were planned 
Lemnos, a Greek island in the jj 
Aegean off the Turkish coast 1 1 
US sources said all Nato coJ 
agreed that Greece and Turkey,'! 
had called off a summit meeting si 
meet during the gathering of Naiol 
reign Ministers In Brussels. ' ■ 
Ankara and Athens must jointly! 
solutions to their problem. Nato a 
tries were worried about a weak«lq 
the pact's south-eastern flank. j 

Hans-Jose(S}?k 
(SDddeufschc Zellurtg, J December | 

— 11 1 "■■■■■' ■ ;i 

se the European Nato countries 
public for lagging behind In their de$ 
ce efforts. .'i 

In Washington he has to handle Q 
gressmen keen to withdraw someM 
US forces in Europe to punish Aa 
ca's allies for riot pulling thelfwel* 
vThia. view- is--heW ; by .£edatofrj 
members of the House of 
ves who, will have no truok -witha 
control talks and the desire forpekj 
, : , What they plan Is to, teach the Sj 
Union a lesson, and the European 
if need be, ..... ■ • 

• Nato Defence Ministers agreed ti 
new strategy ruling out the possible! 
of nuclear weapons would be iUusoQ 
a deterrent to an attack on Western I 

WPO-.. • ..i. j 

The flexible response strategy.it w 
retained because there Is not m 
money available to reinforce no« 
clear defence adequately. 11 j 
Moscow may have undertaken d| 
use nuclear weapons first; Natb bt| 
nounced the first use of arms of] 
kind.' 1 

So Western goyeramenWJtave,cw 
to abide by the comment road® Ml 
new Soviet leader, Mr Andropov, ,i| 
■inaugural address; * 

“We aren't going to disarm uni 
rally. We aren't naive." 

ErichH*® 

(Prankfljrter Rundschau, 3 
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)ME AFFAIRS 


Kohl’s first foreign policy speech gives 
Opposition little chance for attack 


jncellor-Kohl has wasted no time 
fghging into foreign affairs. In his 
to months in office he has taken 
tom the Foreign Minister Hans- 
AGenscheras the country's top 
^diplomat.-* - 

son as Chancellor ICoh! took of- 
ttwent off to Paris and London, 
k had talks with the French and 
aishinBdnn. 

I came trips to Luxembourg, 
Bgton, New York, Rome and the 
^another brief visit to Paris, and 
knis the EEC summit in Copen- 

l ■ ! * ' 

Mi' to Bonn have included the 
[Constantine Karamanlis and US 
uy ofi State George Shultz. The 
[Foreign Minister, Andrei Grom- 
due in January. 

tMs is why the Chancellor's first 
^policy speech in the Bundestag 
hla bit like a travelogue. 

'M refused to stick his neck out. 
id to familiar points that are al- 
tden for granted such as the So- 
pUne deal and the determination 
n missiles to be installed in Ger- 
if the Geneva arms control talks 

( emphasis was on continuity, 
ithefe are already signs that em- 
sue shifting. (“Dialogue in East- 
Litlations remains useful and 
wy", “our policy will remain one 
fcarehip with the Third World 


ny. They m compleia Ircnctaltona of IhJ W* 
no wiy abridged Aor HllOrlaliy rsdraftsd- ■' 

in III coftatpondtnca p^ial qilo« r 0U L'¥' , Mh 
numb#/ which . tppeira on thf wnp?*<- 
•sttrlaits. above your iddrsM 


insistence on continuity made 
flit for the Opposition to de- 
sk that there had been any dra- 
Mcdf continuity or chango of 

L .. 

n I III | Y <I L I mm \'\ ' 

Euro-summit 

. Continued from page 1 1 
^wider-ranging domestic mur- 
Mpposes that the EEC is prepa- 
|*ddflt a mote egoistic attitude to- 
trading partners, especially 
Nm.;: 

BWHt oq this front was also in 
J M the Copenhagen summit, 
“teher, the new Dutch Prime 
^ Ruud Lubbers and Herr Kohl 
ilhoy were impressed by M. Mit- 
J'ttguments. 

>nd the Netherlands had pre- 
the mainstays in the EEC 
policy of worldwide free trade 
Bonn Economic Affairs 
JOlto Lambsdorff. . 

Jb°w looks as though Chancel - 
Jbo longer regards Herr Lambs- 
J* Cabinet Minister whose views 
^regard. 

J*nhagen Helmut Kohl did not 
W to pass a serious lest In the 
** Council. There was no dls- 
the demand for an increase 

I l !<S €w * ^ backed by u 

[Common Market members. 

* Mitterrand of France did 
® want to upset the new go- 
to Bonn just before the pro- 
^l.election. 

ondiuona in the heart ofEu- 
nj ng the Federal Republic of 

«hcJn° mattCr m6st for P** 

ifci.,’ " Erich Hauser 

Rundschau, 6 December 19*2)' 
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Hans-Jttrgen Wischnewski (SPD) 
made a valiant attempt. But it was un- 
successful. 

The brief flurry of foreign policy acti- 
vity by the government was not enough 
to give the opposition something it 
could get its teeth into. 

The most' important question re- 
mained unanswered after the Bundes- 
tag's first foreign policy debate follow- 
ing the change of government: Will the 
election campaign be dominated by the 
missiles issue if election in March takes 
place? (There is a constitutional ques- 
tion mark hanging over it). 

Shades of such a campaign have be- 
come discernible in Bonn, primarily be- 
cause of what Kohl said in New York. 
He considered the spring elections ne- 
cessary, not least because he wants to 
have the voters' mandate for the de- 
ployment of the missiles next autumn. 
(During the flight, Kohl told journalists 
who accompanied him on the trip that 
the elections were necessary 
“because of the things that might have 
to be implemented.' 1 ) 

The idea makes sense: anybody who 
votes for Kohl might dlso — possibly — 
vote, for .what the Chancellor, calls his 
“firm determination” to have. Pershing 
II and Cruise missiles stationed in Ger- 
many. 

Docs this mean that Kohl's campaign 
will centre around the double Nato de- 
cision? Perhaps because he want to 
push the SPD into d corner with' a new 
variant of the “Peace and freedom” 
theme? 

Probably not quite in this way becau- 
se, as one social Democrat puis it: 
“The CDU would 'then become the 
‘missile pnrty’.’’ 1 ’ 1 ' ■ 


It is certain that Kohl will go on the 
offensive on security policy, stressing 
his loyalty to the Alliance and German- 
American friendship. 

As he said in his first policy state- 
ment, this is for him the most important 
issue of German politics. But above all 
it is also the very essence of his perso- 
nal foreign policy concept — so far a? 
such a concept has emerged at all. 

But the issues will not be so clearly 
structured in the public debate. The ac- 
tual prpblem is in fact quite different. 
What will matter in the campaign 
months will not be loyalty to the Allian- 
ce and other major policy issues but the 
Nato decision and Its political slgnifi- 
cance.. 

Right now, there is evidence that the 
decision is becomipg progressively sub- 
ject to dogma. It was made almost 
exactly three years ago, with the empha- 
sis almost exclusively on the approach- 
ing need to deploy the missiles and the 
need to prepare the ground both politi- 
cally and psychologically. 

It is this rather than alternatives, iq 
terms of security policy that political 
imagination is concentrated on now. 

It is in this light that we must see 
Kohl's rephrasing of . Nato from 
“Western defence ailiance'Vto “a com- 
munity of values”. The same applies to 
his repeated criticism that there is too 
much talks of weapons instead of pon- 
dering the values that are to be. defen- 
ded, wi{h these weapons, _ ; 

This creates the Impression t|iat eve- 
rything is a foregone conclusion and 
that the only question that still remains 
open is whether or not the 108 Pershing 
II nuclear missiles arc to be deemed an 
adequate deterrent for the 300 SS 20 
missiles the Soviet Union is said to have 
deployed. 

Kohl in the Bundestag: “For us, for 
the federal government — and here we 
have clear American commitments that 
have been reaffirmed — all that matters 


Two new left-wing parties are 
formed, but appeal is limited 


G ermany's political left is breaking 
into factions. Two new leftist part- 
ies have been formed. 

After hesitating for' a long time, two 
former SPD members of the 'Borin par- 
liament, Manfred Co|>pik and K?rl- 
Heinz Hansen, have' formed' a socialist 
party. 

At the same moment, the so-called li- 
beral groupings that emerged whin the 
FDP's switched coalition partner deci- 
ded to form a new liberal parly. . , 
Neither of the two parties stands 
much of a. chance. In all likelihood, 
they will vegetate on the far left of the 
political landscape, the socialist party 
in patticfjlar. It will have to vie for sup- 
port with Communists of' ail shadings, 
the Greens and other groupings. 

In their heyday as SPD dissidents, 
Coppfk and Hansen were frequently gi- 
ven space in the media.' Today, they are 
virtually forgotten because they have no 
following outside the narrow confines 
of their constituencies. 


Nowadays, even . . nonconformist 
artists and committed media men outsi- 
de the SPD camp pin their hopes on the 
Green/Altemative groupings. 

, Even if Coppik arid Hansen, its. foun- 
ders, do riot ;believe it, their new party 
.stands no chancy of, becoming, a recep- 
' 'taple for radical reform movements. ( ; 

■ Socialist successes like those in Fran- 
ce under Mitterrand and in Spain under 
Gonzales, are unimaginable in this 
.country. 

.. , The same applies to the new radical 
liberal party from which experienced 
■ FDP government and ^Bundestag hands 
have stayed aloof. .. j : 

They realise that a split' liberal 'move- 
ment will never ‘get anywhere J ; as 
sHown by Germany's post- war history. 1 ■ ’ 
The new liberal i»arty Is an attempt to 
reconcile the irreconcilable: a libetalism 
bent on morri civil liberties arid a socia- 
lism that' is‘ more cdllectively Oriented 
can hardly have anything in common. 


is what we have agreed on. This applies 
to both parts of the two-track Nato de- 
cision and thus also to the agreed-upon 
dumber of missiles to be deployed . . .” 

But then, the old government also af- 
firmed time and again that it would abi- 
de by the Nato decision. 

It was, after all, a German idea to 
link the missile deployment as deman- 
ded by the USA with a disarmament of- 
fer to the Soviet Union. 

• If this not been done, , the Dutch 
would not have agreed. 

But since the new government took 
over in Bonn, the negotiations part of 
the Nato decision has been de-emphasi- 
sed. In the new government's view, ne- 
gotiations on the reduction of interme- 
diate range missiles fall only in the pro- 
vince of the Americans. 

In purely technical terms, this ^cor- 
rect. The Europeans are not a party tb 
the Geneva talks. But as 1 the most im- 
portant country for the deployment of 
the new generation of missiles, the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany has a right 
to be heard at the talks, if dnly in' an ad- 
visory capacity. This includes the draft- 
ing of possible alternatives to or va- 
riants of ourrent Nato blueprints. 

It is obvious that this cannot happen 
publicly. But the present' government is 
doing nothing about it behind closed 
doors either; and this is an important 
point where this government differs 
from its predecessor, despite the fact 
that most of their foreign policy views 
coincide. 

There is Bonn and therf are tlie Ge- 
neva talks; there is Helimit Kohl and 
Germany’s new modesty: this way tht 
missiles could become an election issue. 

But the question at stake goes far 
beyond an election | campaign and' ap- 
plies regardless of an impending elec- 
tion: are our interests better served by 
the deliberate reduction of the German 
role in East- West relations, as is being 
done by Kohl, than by the prevjoiis. go- 
vernment's active — and at times unila- 
teral — search for a way out of danger? 

These are two different and indeed 
conflicting concepts. This question was 
answered almost exactly ten years ago 
iq the 1972 election campaign. 

Werner A. Pcrger 

i (Deutsches Allgcmelnea Sonniagfblntt, 

5 December 1982) 


As a result, the best that can happen is a 
temporary coalition, • 1 
■ What is happening now -is that an- 
other splinter has separated from the li- 
bera! parent party, a - groupirig that 
joined the FDP during the student un- 
rest of the 1960s hoping for a permanent 
pact between the working class and an 
^enlightened bourgeoisie". But this is a 
particularly burdensome- legacy ’if the 
neto party wants t6 be taken seriously. 

The new party will have to come up 
with fundamental- statements on such 
conflicting Issues as loyalty to the’stdtfe 
arid extremism in the civil service,' fight 
to education for all ■ Without ■ enough 
skilled jobs lo go -around, 1 a liberal Order 
and socialist distribution ''‘of* wealth 
ideology ■*— to mention biit a few. ■ : 

" The liberal parent party sees its salva- 
tion- ln a pragmatic 1 opi»rtunism. The 
“rilternative" left liberals pin 1 their hopes 
on a continued partnership with the 
SPD. But that Is hardly enough for a 
platform; ’■ 1 1 

The only way the liberals can survive 
as an independent political force is to 
draft and implement a policy' of their 
own rather than wooing i i partner. But 
it is this very independence that the new 
party lacks. 1 "• - : 1 

■ J i" ' ■ ■ Frank Fegcler 1 
(Nordwtit Zeliung.29 November 1982) 
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rhe unseen face of government: how 
Helmut Kohl runs the ship of state 


D espite a casual nature, Helmut 
Kohl keeps a tight rein in the Cabi- 
net room. Ministers can talk it out on 
any issue, but if they begin repeating 
themselves or start wafTling, he puts the 
brakes on. 

There is one exception: Agriculture 
Minister Josef Ertl (“Brother 
Josef 4 *) has always, even under Helmut 
Schmidt, been allowed more leeway. 

An example of the Kohl Cabinet- 
room style: discussion about assistance 
for the ailing steel industry in the Saar 
had been running for some time but 
half a dozen ministers still wanted to 
put their view. 

The Chancellor cut the debate short. 
He said that everything that needed to 
be said had been said, There was no 
need for more discussion “just so that a 
few more people can get their names in 
the minptes.” 

Kohl himpelf has no fixed method of 
putting his own views. Sometimes he 
says what he wants to at the very be- 
ginning. Sometimes he comes in the 
middle of the debate. Or he waits until 
the others have all had their say. 

At Cabinet meetings there is none of 
the long-windedness that used to be ty- 

{ »ical of . Kohl when he was the CDU 
eader in the Bundestag. 

Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mahn, who is a fanatic of unadorned 
precision in presenting a case, said 
about Kohl: “He does the job as if he'd 
-done kail hU life,” 

The work at the Chancellery itself 
does not run quite as smoothly as one 
Would expect of a government machine. 

The top civil servants at the Chancel- 
lery seem to be still In the dark as to 
whether the new Chancellor intends to 
run things along Helmut Schmidt's lines 
or whether the Chancellery is to atro- 
phy into a mere bureaucracy. 

Schmidt not only Insisted that every- 
thing go through the right channels: he 
also asked to be briefed by the Chancel- 
lery staff which had one special assis- 
tant for every government department, 
i. e. Ministry. . . 

Schmidt also wanted to have the 
weaknesses of and anything illogical 
about Cabinet decisions pointed out to 
him; also hidden discrepancies between 
the individual Ministries. 

Choosing his questions carefully, he 
then embarrassed, many a Minister by 
confronting him .with the inconsisten- 
cies in his argument. 

Helmut Kohl, on the other hand, has 
been .making . much less use of the 
Chancellery's machinery. He has never 
liked reading flies, although he is always 
well prepared at Cabinet meetings. Fre- 
quently, he makes spontaneous sugges- 
tions on impulsively- reaches for a tele- 
phone re settle an issue. 

He depends i heavily on the hand- 
picked men he has brought to the Chan- 
cellery and whpm be.- has known for 
many yeare, Tfie head of the Chancelle- 
ty. State Secretary , Waldemav Sohrec- 
.kenberger is. a good example: he. ww- 
ked for Kohl at the Prime Minister's 
Office hvMainz, i , . 

: Schreckcnberger is- always at Kohl's 
Side, it doesn't matter if Margaret That- 
chcr is^viBiting Bonn,, or ( Kohl is in 
Washington.'. ; ...... 

- The Chancellor insists that Schreck- 
- ei Wrg<;r. makes hltnself familiar with 


Helmut Kohl has been in office since Oc- 
tober 1. How does he run his team? What 
is his style? And how does his method of 
operation compare with bis predecessor, 
Helmut Schmidt? Volker Jacobs gets be- 
hind the scenes in this article for the 
Saarbrticker Ze thing. 

the foil range of government work. That 
also means personally meeting foreign 
dignitaries. 

The 16 ministries produce a huge vol- 
ume of files and paperwork. The most 
important go via Schreckenberger to the 
Chancellor himself and the others. 

The result is that whenever the head 
of the Chancellery is away for some 
time, the files keep mounting on his 
desk, causing bottlenecks in the system. 

Another change since Kohl took over 
is the inner circle. Schmidt had his 
“clover leaf consisting of the govern- 
ment spokesman, the head of the Chan- 
cellery and Parliamentary State Minis- 
ter Hans-Jtlrgen Wischnewski. This 
round occupied it self primarily with 
the drafting of concepts, acting general- 
ly as a think tank on current issues and 
putting forward political recommenda- 
tions. 

Every morning at 9 a.m. there was 
also a briefing led by the head of the 
Chancellery and department heads. It 
was here that the day-to-day agenda 
was prepared. 

Under Kohl, there Is daily meeting of 
State Minister Philipp Jenninger, 
Kohl’s long-time friend Eduard Aclfer- 
mann (formerly spokesman of the 
CDU/CSU parlamentary group and 
now head of a newly created depart- 
ment named Documentation and Com- 
munication) Foreign Affairs department 
head Horst Teltschik, Wolfgang Burr 
(who heads Kohl’s personal office) and 
Government Spokesman Diether Stolze. 
More are added as needed. 

This circle is a blend of advisory 
council and bureaucratic instrument. 

The firmer meeting of department 
heads — a regular feature under the 
Schmidt government — is now held 
only occasionally. 


The assignment of department head 
posts at the Chancellery caused some 
raised eyebrows among the old-timers 
in the civil service. 

The Foreign Ministry is miffed about 
Kohl’s appointment of the political 
scientist Horst Teltschik as head of the 
Chancellery's foreign affairs depart- 
ment (he wrote his doctoral thesis on 
the Sino-Soviet conflict apd was head 
of Kohl's office when Opposition 
floor leader) because this is the first 
time this post has gone to a non-diplo- 
mat — a post that had traditionally 
been received for a Foreign Ministry 
map. 

The new head of the Chancellery's 
domestic affairs department is Profes- 
sor Klaus Kflnjg who used to teach at 
the Speyer Administrative Academy. He 
now devotes much of his time to re-or- 
ganising his department — though he 
has so far been unable to convince the 
department’9 civil servants of the peed 
for such changes. 

Among the innovations here are a 
sub-department for the “evaluation of 
the implementation of government 
programmes" and another one Tor 
“media policy". The new department 
head of economic, financial and social 
affairs is Georg Grimm who was pre- 
viously with the Economic Affairs Mi- 
nistry. 

Eduard Ackeipann has a particularly 
prominent position on this level or go- 
vernment'— If for no other reason due 
to his long personal friendship with 
Kohl. 

Ackermann has been nicknamed 
Ackerknecfit (p\ough serf) by journalists 
because of the patient way he has coped 
with drudgery under many floor, lea- 
ders. 

He Is the only Chancellery depart- 
ment head whose office is not in the 
building that houses the other depart- 
ments but in the Chancellery itself. He 
only has to cross a corridor to get to the 
boss. 

Ackermann Is also to take charge of 
the office that produces the Chancel- 
lor's speeches. He usually accompanies 
the Chancellor to important meetings, 


V 
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Chancellor confident 
about arms talks 

C hancellor He|mut Kohl is optimistic about the outcome of 
the Soviet-American disarmament talks in Geneva. 

During his first visit to the Bundeswehr as Chancellor, at the 
Koblenz garrison, Kohl said that he now for the first time Had 
reason to be optimistic because' he had received encouraging 
signals from both Moscow and Washington. . 

After attending military exercises, he told the troops that the 
precondition for successful negotiations was' steadfastness by 
the West in matters of defence. 

This included preserving the striking power of the Bundes- 
wehr and keeping to the Nato decision to deploy new interme- 
diate range missiles in Europe if the Geneva talks fail. 

Kohl told the troops that his visit to the Bundeswehr after 
only eight weeks in office was Intended as proof that one 
should not only demonstrate against but also for something. * 
^His visit, he said, should be understood as a demonstration 
or ms regarding the armed farces as an integral part of society, 
.After the national elections on. 6 March his government 
would seek a wide-rapging discussion with young people about 
thp, meaning of national defence, its historic background and 
justice regarding military service. . j: 

• i'i . ... (HppdeliblaU, 30 November 1982). 










and it is he rather than the bovJ 
spokesman who briefs Kohl 0 b 3 
temational press. There is a clear J 
tial for a conflict of interests y 
him and Government Spokesman] 

According to one person who. 
larly attends these morning m 
this set-up has already revealed r 
its weaknesses. The press briefini 
heavily domestic affaire oriented 
national politics play a second 
And naturaJly the government 
man does not come into his own 

He has been stripped of the o 
nity to set accents at the. meeti 
draw attention to what he consic 
portant. 

As a result, one of the top mea 
that there is “room for improve 
the relationship between Ack 
and Stolze. 

On 12 November, it was the Pi 
Press and Information Office 
the first Bonn office to learn of 
nev’s death because of Its moni 
Radio Moscow. 

Stolze was informed only a few 
utes later and he instantly Info 
Kohl, who was in the Bundestag ii 
time. 

The role Diether Stolze will. pa 
government spokesman will largi 
pend on how he manages to gd 
with his most important sources 
formation — and the number one 
ce of information is Helmut Kohl, 
can be tiresome on this score. .<1 

Journalists know that whenever 
has nothing to say or does not 
say anything, all they get flora hin 
relevant information. But 1 
there is not even as much as that. 

One of his co-workers in the 
tag described the process of o 
Information from Kohl, 
"With him it’s not enough to 
your hand; you've got td 
him,” . . 

But for the rest Stolze seems to 

settled down confortably. As 

spokesman for one ministry - who 

in office before the change of 

ment as well — puts it, working | 

Stolze Is smooth and has fewer 

bloms than with many of his p« 

sors. The spokesmen of various d 

ments frequently allowed StpbeV 

decessor Kurt Becker to run in 

traps laic) by journalists at press 

rences — and smirked at his ( 

ture. ' . .7 

Volker 

(Surbrtlckcr Zeltung, 19 N 
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Vorker-company project for 
Tnrks who want to go home 




gtiih workers wanting to return 
tone and go into business can get 
fiom an agency in Frankfurt, 
choose to enter an arrangement 
as workers' companies, 
ut Jelden, head of the agency, 
ii called the Centre for Intema- 
Mlgration, is reputed to be the 
nd behind the workers* com- 
Mea. . 

aim is that instead of just remit- 
■oney back home, a foreign wor- 
Gennany will invest in small and 
■sized businesses, 
helps the country's (in this case 
i'i) economic development and 
Wpa ensure that the worker has a 

are 233 Turkish workers* com- 
organised to some degree. About 
ire In operation. Farming and 
Hon are the main industries, in 
. with the rural backgrounds of 
hrksln Germany, 
icomft leather, textiles and cloth- 
Med by steel, mechanical engi- 
jand motor vehicles. 

Urns are mostly joint-stock cbm- 
flplo which indvidual workers 
.[wasted anything from a few hiin- 

jo DM30, 000. 

. . a Turkish dally newspaper 
in Kelaterbach, near Frankfurt, 
Ottman customs records Indicate 
(se this year in the number of 
- workers returning home for 

have been about 7,700, or twice 
u last year. But returnees of- 
a serious risk. Will they be able 
Hiving for themselves and their 

J h a developing country and 
V unemployment. The Frankfort 
whelps returnees to taka precau- 
igainst this risk. 

■ largely financed from Bonn de- 
it aid allocations, 
n* companies are an idea that 
I Increasing currency In the de- 
migrant workers and foreign re- 
in the Federal Republic of Ger- 


The jobs they create are not intended 
primarily for returnees. Most Investors 
hope their Investment will provide for 
the family back home. 

They also hope it will contribute to- 
ward an industrial infrastructure that 
will make It easier for them to return 
and set up in business on their own one 
day as, say, suppliers and contractors. 

The wages paid at factories in Anato- 
lia are a pittance for Turkish workers in 
Germany. 

The top wage for industrial workers 
at Otomarsan, an Istanbul commercial 
vehicle factory In which Daimler-Benz 
hold a stake, is three marks an hour. 

Thta is peanuts compared with what 
Turkish workers can earn doing similar 
work here, Small wonder that returnees 
are said to wreak social havoo in Tur- 
kish firmB. 

“They learn in Germany that workers 
are entitled to one thing and 
another," says Reinhold Staib of the 
Baden- W0 rttemberg Labour Ministry. 

He recently returned from a tour of 
Turkey, where he accompanied Labour 
Minister Dietmar Schiee in a delegation 
that visited workers' companies there. 

Bosch-Tttrk, he says, have a mere 10 
returnees among a payroll of several 
hundred, 

Workers' companies employ 11,000 
people in ail. About six and a half per 
cent are returnees, says Staib. • 

Turks who have worked In Germany 
and grown accustomed to German wa- 
ges aim mainly at setting up in business 
on their own. 

They are usually skilled workers and 
stand a fair chance, by virtue of their 
qualifications, of establishing them- 
selves as suppliers and contractors to 
larger firms back home. 

Yet despite lower wages an increas- 
ing number or Turks are willing to re- 
turn home and work in the firm their 
cash has helped to launch. 

This, says Cl M's man in Stuttgart, 
Hans C. A. Mfliler, is partly because the 
low cost of living in Turkey to some ex- 
tent offsets the wage differential. 

Besides, most TUrkB would prefer to 
live in their own country if they could 
make ends meet. 

A TV documentary recently screened 
on Channel 3 described life in a Tur- 
kish village where eight of the 1 5 men 


Foreigners 


As proportion of 


the work force 



imuB 

621002 


who left to earn a living in Germany 
had returned home. 

They felt homesick for their ac- 
customed rural surroundings and coun- 
try customs, understandably so given 
the world of difference between rural 
Turkey and life in Germany. 

But for the most part the struggle to 
make ends meet prevails over feelings 
of homesickness. 

Workers* companies are one way of 
changing the situation back home In 
suoh a way as to make it easier to go 
back. A Turk who is interested in join- 
ing forces with others In this way Is wel- 
come to consult CIM. 

Specialists at the Frankfurt agency 
compile a report on location and pro- 
ducts. The idea alone is not enough: the 
demand must exist or, in the case of ex- 
ports, the transport facilities. . 

CIM also runs seminars, mainly in 
middle management. Costing and mar- 
keting have to be learnt. . 

In sonie cases Turkish workers* com- 
panies work hand in hand with German 
firms (hat chip in with licence agree- 
ments or management know-how. 

Assistance Is also lent by specialists 
seconded for a year or two by German 
companies 'to help the Turkish firm 
train manpower of its own. 

The financial groundwork of the en- 
tire scheme was laid in the 1972 Ankara 
Agreement, It also forms the basis of 
the special credit fund, which Herr Jel- 
den says has been replenished this year. 

Low-Interest loans to set up compa- 
nies in Turkey are an important prere- 
quisite and, given the difficult economic 
situation in Germany, more realistic 
than one-off grants to returnees. > 

In many oases returnee grants would 


merely be applied for as an extra per- 
quisite by people who were planning to 
go back home in any case. 

The special credit fund It fimded in 
equal shares by Germany and Turkey. 
It makes loans to individual applicants 
and workers' companies submitting 
sound plans for business investment 

Some 257,000 Turkish workers in 
Germany have invested more that) 
DMlbn in workers* companies, says the 
Frankfort agency. 

They have created jobs and contribu- 
ted toward a more regionally balanced 
economlo structure In their country qf 
origin. 

Once factories are established on a 
sound footing, the demand for services 
increases. Once tractors start rolling off 
the assembly line, mechanics are need- 
ed to service them. ■ 

The tractor mechanic could take over 
from the village blacksmith, says Herr 
Mfliler. 

The head of a Turkish works where 
engines are assembled told the delega- 
tion headed by Herr Sohlee that for 
each job on his payroll 13 jobs were 
created among contractors and sup- 
pliers. 

Herr Staib says the Idea of workers* 
companies is extremely interesting. He 
plans to cheok with employment ex- 
changes how unemployed Turks might 
be given a better Idea of prospects back 
home. 

Unemployment among Turkish wor- 
kers in Germany is high, over- 10 per 
cent, and there can be little doubt that 
many TUrks would be happy to return 
home if they felt they could earn a liv- 
ing in their native country. 

Suse Weidenbach/dpa 
(Stuttfiiter Zdtuog. 22 Novwnbtr 1982) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 


exercises Irom clots 




. .^pfc9to:$vffl 



VVho manufactures what? 

Ffod suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. - 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier.’ 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. i 

Price: DM68.16 post free In , 
Germany, DM76 elf abroad. 


Order direct from Up or ffpm 
your regulaf bookseller. 



DAV-VsrtagshUus . 

Postfach 11 03 20 ’ 

D-6100 Darmstadt 1 r 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (06151)3 36 61 ■ 
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Big top-level shake-out at 
Flick industrial group 
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■The huge Flick industrial organisation b 
(going through a major shake-up at top 
'executive leva]. The changes. come on the 
: heels' of an announcement that the public 
prosecutor Is Investigating tax conces- 
sions made to the firm. Several politi- 
cians, have been involved in the allega- 
tions. The shake-up means the end of 
■ Eberhard von Brauchlfsch’s reign at 
I Flick. The new chairman In charge of tho 
group’s domestic operations IS to be 
; Hans Werner Kolb, now chairman of Su- 
danis AG, according to a Flick announ- 
cement. 

I n business circles, they have always 
been referred to as a "tandem": bil- 
lionaire Friedrich Karl. Flick, said to be 
Germany’s richest man, and.EberhBrd 
von - Brauchitsch; his right-hand man 
and former school friend. 

Except for a two-year break. Flick 
and von Brauchitsch have been working 
together for the past 22 yearn. 

- Not only do the two, through the firm 
of Flick, control close to 30,000 em- 
ployees and annual sales of DM1 7bn, 
they are also regarded as Germany’s 
most influential men In finance and in- 
dustry. But their influence is usually 
exerted from behind tho scenes. 

It was thus no coincidence that von 
Brauchitsch was -also appointed presi- 
dent' of Germany’s influential Federa- 
tion of German Industry post he 
resigned! over' the < growing scandal sur- 
rounding the Arm's alleged donations - 
to politicians and political parties,' now 
being investigated by the public prose- 
cutor. • ! 

> The. tandem appears to have broken 
up' now on Flickfe initiative, with shock 
waves extending to the entire executive 
floor. 

The reshuffle inoludes not only von 
Brauchitsch but also major stockholders 
Amt Vogel and Klaus Gfitte, following 
the resignation in the spring of Rudolf 
Diehl and Schmidt-Hem. 

And since the names or top politi- 
cians. have repeatedly been mentioned 
along: with those of Flick and von Brau- 
chitsch in connection with the dona- 
tions, affair, the shocki waves have rip- 
pled to Bonn as .well. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Lambsdorff is indirectly Implica- 
ted> because of the suspicion that he as- 
sisted Flick in obtaining a DM400m tax 
relief in connecton with the sale, of 
pM2bn worth of Daimler-Benz shares, 
i Count Lambsdorff has been under ip- .. 
vestigatjort by Che Public Prosecutor’s 
Office since last February, 
j The affair became publicly known 
flue to the proverbial German tho- 
roughness when members of the prose- 
putor’s office went through some 100 
Flick flips .and came up with a number 
pf curious annotations', made by . von 
Brauchitsch. ' ' ' 

In the notes von Brauchitsch express T 
:d doubts as to whether the tax exempt 
Ion for his concern's DM780m acquisi- 
ion of a 28.5 per cent stake in the Ame- 
rican Grace Company. /annual safes in 
excess of DMiSbn), was actually legal. 
f? the Economic Affairs , Minister, had 
fiaime^ qt thejjme,, 1 

i. This file created a dangerous situa- 
tion: either the Economic .Affairs Mi- 
nister- along with the' Finance Minister 
“W been Received in the application - 


mm 


for the tax relief or the concern had 
abused the (recently rescinded) Foreign 
Investments Act So Flick omitted to in- 
form the authorities retroactively that 
the envisaged “international division of 
labour" under which the tax relief was 
claimed proved unfeasible in the end. If 
this were the case, the whole thing 
would boil down to no more and no 
less than tax evasion. 

Bonn has adopted a wait-and-see at- 
titude — for the time being anyway. On 
10 November, the Economic Affairs 
Ministry wrote a letter pointing to the 
note in the files and asking for clarifica- 
tion by the end of the year. 

Friedrich Karl Flick, 55, has been in 
the headlines continuously since 1975 
when he sold the Daimler-Benz block 
of shares, amounting to 29 per cent of 
the company’s stock and worth DM2bn. 
He retained a ten per cent stake in 
Daimler-Benz. 

The remaining members of the family 
received a settlement at the time, and 
Flick formally beoamo the sole ruler 
over the empire. 

The taxable profit on the sale was 
DM!.9bn because the Flicks had 
bought the stock for only DMlOOm. 
Von Brauchitsch had long been seen as 
the true ruler of the concern. He was 
hired in 1960 by the late Friedrich 
Flick; but ten years later he had a clash 
with the son Friedrich Karl. This 
prompted him to ltave Flick and go' to 
the Springer publishing empire. Howe- 
ver, the terminally ill elder Flick asked 
him to return in 1972 and made him 
one of the top executives of the family 
empire in his last instructions. But it is 
controversial whether this was intended 
only until 31 December 1982 or whether 
it wqs meant as a lifetime appointment. 

T here has been a dramatic worsening 
in the finances 1 of Germany’s state 
railway, the Bundesbaha, Losses for the 
current financial year are expected to 
be DM4.6bn. , . 

Earnings in the first nine months of 
the year were DMll.lbn, or DMlbn lo- 
wer than anticipated, despite two prices 
increases..! 

President of the Bundesbaha Reiner 
Gohlko says he expeota reduced oper- 
ating costs (whioh will probably be 
down by DM800m) to keep the annual 
loss to DM600m more than last year. 

This . all. means tht the organisation’s 
total debt will rise to a staggering 
. DM38bn this year. The prospects for , 
next year are just as bleak. There is little 
doubt now that the debt will rise to 
DM50bnby 1984/85. 
i The new Bonn government is not 
:coping with the problem any better than 
ithe former one. The Bundesfahn did ! 
jnot even get a 1 mention Jn Chancellor 
(Kohl’s policy statement in the Buhdes- 
!tag. ;.| •: : • 

| And what Transport Minister Werner 
iDollinger has so. far said gives no indi- j 
(Cation of any change in policy 1 . 

According to Go'hlke’s predecessor, 
Wolfgang Vaerst, when he handed over 
the presidency, the troubles are because 
there hasn’t been a transport policy in 
the pqst decade. 

The Bundesbaha itself and the new 1 
‘board are not the main culprits. The 
jnew board says it is determined to run ' 
the organisation on a commercial basis. 
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as 1930s-type pessimism spreads 
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Von Brauchitsch himself asked for 
understanding for the fact that all he 
could say oh the isUe was “no 
comment.” This, he said, also applied to 
the question whether he will leave the 
Flick concern altogether. 

It was probably von Brauchitsch who 
at the time promoted the sale of the 
Daimler-Benz shares. His idea was to 
use the money to restructure the con- 
cern, banking on tax exempting under 
the controversial Section 6b of the In- 
come Tax Law and on the Foreign In- 
vestments Act. • 

But the grand design seems to have 
failed. .Though Flick stood to save 
about DM800m in faxes' from his stock 
transactions, the reinvestment ' of the* 
gains haS provided him with little jby so 
far (majority stakes in Buderus, Dyna- 
mif Nobel, Feldmtlhle and Geflihg). 

, Flick, whose original intention after 
1975 was to invest only selectively, later 
realised that re-investing the money in 
the concern, was much less profitable 
than his Investment in Daimler-Benz. 


Brauchitaeh (left) and Flick, 

(rtwite: 

The sale ,of the stock seems to,, 
been a huge mistake. In any, event, 
dividends have been meagre except 
Grace. Dynamit . Nobel lost DM3 
last year, Buderus was down D! 
and Feldmtlhle only just managed J 

breakeven. ; . r '! 

••• There js much to indicate, jhat 
Flick-von Brauchitsch. friendship fi 
dered .on the concept for the future 
that Flick, like in 1 975, is now making 
bid for sole control. . , 

. .To achieve this, he musjeots 
the concern^ Dttsseldorf hea^u 
which has in any event been at co 
otjds with, the head of the group, 
lives in Munich, the. donations 
could provide Flick with a welco: 
ver‘ to that' effect. . 

, flicks’ official press release,;', 
“Dr Friedrich Karl Flick Intencls 
streamline the manqgement of dip ( 
cem. Negotiations to . that . eif#, 
nqw in progress," But who is thje i 
gement7 j 

• • Leonhard Spidtok 

(Hannoversche AJJgemclne, 24 NoW^lfl 
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Railway’s losses 
get bigger and 
bigger 

But it won't be able to change the situa- 
tion- Its spbpe of action is narrow, just 
like the former board's. ^ ■ ,;m ■ . . 

The problems did not arise as &' natu- 
ral disaster but are essentially due to 
omissions by the system’s owners, the' 
Bonn government. 

The Bundesbaha board has stressed 
time and again since the mid-1970s that 
in a modem national economy the rail- 
. way can fulfil a meaningful function 
only if it is hah'dled hs k'sfirVide liidus- 
; try whose supply is geared ( to demand- 
! But this. realisation. has led, nowhere, 

I apart from ;the .fact that debt -rose from 
DMi6bn to pM38bn between 1971 and • 

1982. . ; 

There are two major problems that 
must be solved before the company ban 
be put on 1 a sound economic footing, i 
And neither of these problems can' be s 

solved by the b^atf : . , ■ 

• The operation in terms » of both ! 

quantity apd quality must be adapted to 
demand; . ’ . • ; 

. I 'if 4 . ■ 1 

• Bonn as the owner pf the system 
must draw a clear line between the ; 
public benefit function and its entrepre- 


neurial objectives. ' So far, , the; go 
ment has made a point of avoldinj 
. For, years, 84 per cent of the Bu 
bahn’s revenues have been accoun! 
for by 39 per cent of its rail network! 
compassing more . than : 29,000 ,kilod 
tres ttt meaning ithe railway is forced 
maintain a huge system that briogtl 
little revenue. • 

Huge amounts , of the. money set m 
for. investments thus go into jmaind 
ing an unproductive infrastructure 
stead of being used to make the profi 
ble parts of the network more efficiH 
No government railway can .bflj 
on purely commercial principles, buj 
goes 4oo far when mayors, district® 1 } 
cillors, state transport businessmen I 
members of the public — n° nB , 
whom bears any financial risk - J 
cessfully demand that thousands 
lometres of tracks be serviced by 
trains. .. '■ . 

Quite apart from (he burden P* 
slon payments amounting to an ' 
DM3bn (pensions that should 
from the Bonn Labour Ministry 
than the Bundesbaha ) the rfijw 
tern’s greatest losses come, ftp® 
commuter setyices'.- i f ' 

Long-distance trafllc, on ! the 
hand, at least breaks •even. Thoj 1 
freight business does dot. quite 
even, there is still aome scope fop 
nallsation bere. . • : 

But even the deficit-producing 
muter operation is not uniform. “ s 
Continued onpafl* 7 


drania this winter is possible if 
g industrial countries lose 
(j'ovef unemployment and if this 
a push by an international 
crisis, says Helmut Schmidt, 
k aid ‘this In an outBpoken inter- 
Bih : 7Se 'New York Times. But 
kiaid might well be more drama- 
, is warranted. An uncontrolled 
unemployment and a further de- 
n of the crisis on the world’s 
markets are avoidable despite 
jobless figures in the Western in- 
nations (by 8 million to 30 mil- 
one year) and despite an in- 
al debt of DM5 trillion, 
so, concern that things could 
t is spreading. In their latest re- 
k Council Of Economic Advisers 
to 'Bonn government (the 
Wish Men’*) speak of the danger 
the decline of the world economy 
gather momentum," meaning that 
dual negative forces could bolster 
other. Suoh a development could 
the world — East and West, 
and South — into disaster, 
process would of necessity affect 
We world because of the Interde- 
i of all countries. Budgetary 
s and foreign debts are features 
hi to all. This is further aggrava- 
te fact that collapses of major 
dons or banks can no longer be 
on a-national plane; the eco- 
developments are etjually; bleak 
tamlries; consumer and investor 
' (typical symptoms' of ' a de- 
) have become boundless; and 
talks pursue a tough monetary 
(hat is imposing sacrifices on oil. 
central bank policies — espe- 
o the United States — are a main 
tf concern to former Chancellor 
fo • • 

five Wise Men arc wrong saying 
Sis conciliatory: he is anything 
sxiliatory In his statements on 
f* German and the American 
[hanks. 

h b possible that his criticism is 
due to the fait that the Depres- 
"(he 1930s was also to some ex- 
Jised by excessively restrictive 
hwk policies. ■ ■ • 

g'proteciionism also plays a 
J_ e to the bleak outlook of many 
" pundits. The worldwide lack 
* makes it hard to believe that 
of the recession is in sight and 
7 * 'to no likelihood of a trade 

^happening is that enormous 
‘Jpplies, such as Japanese video 
* flooding the ; few remaining 
Jftets,*-. and in Europe this ap- 
Jwarily to Germany and the Ne« 

gantries are erecting non-tar- 
• In most cases, they amount 
Y?; chicanery by customs offl- 
otner officials, in the French 
ate champions at this. 

JJ. approach Is to impose Sm* 

IS been done to the de- 

-*a»jger with alf these measures is 
■ - • JJp? 10 . Sather niomentum, 
Heading to the collapse of en- 
or Indeed nations. 

Jt jhe elements that led to the 
Jn. evidence today as 



well. There are enormous structural 
problems now as there were then. At 
that time they were caused by World 
War I; today they are. due to 1 the . oil 
shocks that started in 1973. 

Central bank restrictions existed then 
as they do now, though new they are 
better controlled. " • • 

Cutbacks in public sector spending 
were, a feature then as they are now, 
and the same applies to the paring 
down of public sector Investments and 
tax increases. • • - 

Though the Bonn government under 
Helmut Kohl is less inept than Weimar 
Under Heinrich Brfining, such measures 
are still dangerous. 

Even so, there are differences that 
have convinced Bundesbank Vice-Presi- 
dent Helmut Schlesinger that we are not 
headed for another Great Depression. 

For one thing, the structural econo- 
mic changes and the tough anti-inflatio- 
nary policies are now showing their first 
results in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the USA, Japan and Britain. 
And, for another, the structural prob- 
lems of today are more easy to master 
than those of 50 years ago. Unemploy- 
ment notwithstanding. 

Moreover, today's crises can be man- 
aged more easily than 'those of 50 yekrs 
ago, despite the lack of international 
leadership that Helmut Schmidt so de- 
plores. ! 

A look at the individual branches of 
German industry could give rise to both 
scepticism and confidence. First thp ne- 
gative aspects: 

Most steel makers atong thp Rhine, 
the Ruhf .and the Saar have 
“eaten up their very substance/ 1 , as 
Thyssen AG chairman, Dieter Speth- 
inanh, who is also chairman of the Iron 
and Steel Industry Federation, recently 


Continued from page 6 

ration in conurbation areas must be 
seen in a different light from that Iri the 
more rural areas. 

One-third of what the Bundesbaha 
costs the taxpayer every year Is. Recoun- 
ted for by the commuter busjne$s, i.e. 
DM4. 25b m 

Experfs have, figured out that qvery 
passenger in the conurbation commuter 
traffic is subsidised at the rate of 
DM2.35 per trip. But here the subsidy is 
has soipe use because it. means that 
roads, and huge parking lots do not 
have to be built. 

Rural commuter traffic is much more 
costly. Here the taxpayer subsidises 
every passenger at, the. rate of DM20 per 
trip. In this part of its operation, the 
Bundesbaha manages to cover only 22 
per cent of Sis operating cost*, and even 
subsidies io! the time, of many billions 
have not raised this figure beyond 78 
per cent. , 

Buses couid $o the same job at bout 
one-tenth of the cost. By paring down 
operations, the Bundesbaha and the 
state could save billions, but even those 
changes that have been introduced were 


put it in a letter to Bonn Economic Af- 
fairs Minister Count Lambsdorff. 

The last quarter of this year is for all 
of them the worst they have ever expe- 
rienced. And if the first quarter of next 
year turns out to be equally disastrous, 
even hitherto fairly Btable companies 
will have run out of ready cash. 

The crisis of these companies is also 
a crisis of whole regions. With unem- 
ployment rates ranging between 12 per 
cent in Neunklrchen/Saar and 13 per 
cent in Dortmund there is hardly any 
chance of new prosperity. 

Mechanical engineering, with its total 
payroll of 1.1 million and annual s&le* 
of DM125bn the largest group In the 
manufacturing industry, is suffering 
from a dramatic decline of orders. 
Especially many medium-sized compa- 
nies in this he&vlly export-oriented 
branch of industry have had to cut 
down on production and lay off staff. 
But the big ones are also engaged in a 
rearguard action, as evidenced by the 
redundancies at' Mannesmann and 
SKF. 

The rapid decline of foreign demand 
has now been joined by a drop in do- 
mestic orders — and fewer machinery 
orders mean less investment, overall 
economic stagnation and rising unem- 
ployment In 1983 and perhaps 1984 as 
well. 

The chemical industry, Which showed 
a modest growth in the firet half of this 
year, has beta marked by deteriorating 
business ever since. Sales and output 
are declining from month to month, la- 
ments Bayer Chairman Herbert Grtinc- 
wald on behalf pf the Industry as a 
whole. 

Here, too, the decline is due to the 
world-wide recession. And here, too, 
the drop in exports is aggravated by de- 
fining demand at home. Consumers are 
reluctant to buy — and this includes 
,even goods like detergents and cosme- 
tics. 

Electrical engineering is essentially 

not made at the speed on an express 
train but that of a snail. 

The cutbacks that were Introduced in 
th6 summer amounted to about 3 per 
cent, and another 2 per cent is to follow 
next year — making no difference to 
the passengers whatsoever. 

The idea in the medium term is to 
discontinue all routes that cannot mus- 
ter a minimum of 1,000 passengers a 
day. The Bundesbaha board realises 
now that it has no option but to shift its 
rural commuter traffic from rail to road. 

! Other suggestions (like that made by 
the influential Railway Workers Union) 
to attract more rail passengers through 
government measures have proved use- 
less. The solution to the Bundesbahn's 
.problem won’t come from the income 
side. 

And since Bonn will be unable to pay 
more than the DM14bn it his just paid< 
to the Bundesbaha it will have toicome 
up with a new transport policy. 

Improvements cannot come from the 
Bundesbaha board; it is up to the Bonn' 
owners to decide what they want — and 
pay for it. 

Joachim Walter 

(Rhelnluber Merkur/Cfarisl und Welt, 
19 November 1982) 


existing on old orders, despite the fast 
that that sales have risen to DM] I8bn. 
The utilisation of production capacities 
has dropped from 81 to 77, per cent, and 
the payroll has been pared $ip\yn 3.5, per 
cent. Demand from at home and abroad 
is equally poor, both in the capital 
goods and the consumer goods sectors. 

The problems of AEG, Germany’s 
second-largest in this .branch of indus- 
try, illustrate the situation as does the 
situation as does the sale of a majority 
stake in Grundlg (Germany’s .leading 
maker of home, electronics), to a foreign 
buyer. .. 

But there are also branches of indus- 
try with a more optimistic outlook. 

Despite production cutbacks in Octo- 
ber, the motor industry has Weathertd 
the recession well and has largely main- 
tained its payroll. To some extent tHii 
even applies to the makers of commer- 
cial vehicles. 1 

Though the auto Industry’s domestic 
sales are also flagging, optimists hold 
that the buyers have simply postponed 
purchases but intend ; to buy later — 
with the obvious positive consequences 
for the industry/ ' 

The business has been kept going by 
exports though demand in Some buyer 
countries has declined. 

The construction industry, one of the 
worst hit In this country, js also more 
optimistic now. The programmes intro- 
duced by the; new government to prp? 
mote the constiuction of private hous- 
ing are likely id lead to more orders and 
take this branch of industry out of its 
wont, order book position since . 1950. 
Industrial construction and public sec? 
tor projects, pn the other hapd, gjye ; litt- 
le rise to hope for this industry. 1 , . . £ 
...Despite many worrisome aspects, the 
bright spots maricing the German, Ame- 
rican. and Japanese economies seem to 
indicate that the world will be spared 
an economic disaster. 

An Important question in this con[ 
neption concerns the policies to be pur- 
sued by the individual governments. I( 
is not enough to try and create a mood 
of elation, as Ronald Reagan and Hel- 
mut Kohl have attempted to do. 

And the appeal by Bonn's Family Af« 
fairs Minister Heiner Gelssler to 
“buy Mom a winter doat” Iri n bid to sti* 
mulate growth is unlikely to solve the 
problems. i . > = i 

Despite the necessity to cut back oq 
some of the welfare, state dead wood, the 
state will have to provide more finan-j 
cial impulses than it has been doing up 
to now. j 

What is needed, according to the Five 
Wise Men, is "'"supporting growth 
measures.” What they mean is job-creat? 
Ing programmes,. J6 pf which have been 
launched in the past seven years — , 
mostly with moderate success. ! 

Such national measures to promote 
growth by boosting Investments would 
have to be internationally coordinated. I 

Former Bonn Finance Minister Man-* 
fred Lahnstein has called for a common 
effort by the countries he has labelled 
the “Club of Five," 1. e. the leading inj 
dustripl nations that hRVj^bfought their 
inflation rates down to f ve per cent. | 

Karl Schiller, who as a Bonn Cabinet 
. -Minister helped r overcome this count 
\ try’s first economic crisis,! tails for siml- 
' lar measures, hut, he gqqs.a step further^ 
saying .that those, .yvtyj. complain that 
such concerted action cpsts money! 
should console themseiVes' with the fact 
that “additional sjat£ deficits can more 
easily hie ’Accepted if 'several countries 
. are part of the same drfve and In the 
same boat. ! 

Dieter Piel \ 
(Die Z«lL, 26 November 1982) 
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winter weather that wel- 

urifforttifc EEC heads of govem- 
Y^ent to Copenhagen was a far cry from 
one of the most pressing problems on 
their summit agenda. 

Problems facing southern Europe 
were given priority: oranges, lemons, 
olives and wine. They wero urgent be- 
cause Spain and Portugal are due to 
join the Common Market in 1984. 

Neither in Brussels nor in Copenha- 
gen does anyone seriously still believe 
this deadline can be met. 

All European Community countries 
are in favour of political integration 
with their southern neighbours, but eco- 
nomic integration Is objected to by 
existing Mediterranean . members 
France, Greece and Italy. 

These three, with President Mitter- 
rand of France as their spokesman, 
have for some time UBed their powers of 
conviction, coupled with shrewd admi- 
nistrative delaying tactics, to postpone 
accession of the Iberian countries for as 
long as possible. 

M. Mitterrand has more than once 
clearly stated his motives. As he sees it, 
Portugal presents no threat, being agri- 
culturally and industrially insignificant, 
relatively speaking. 

But Spain as a full member of the 
EEC, especially the common agricultu- 
ral market, would be a disaster from the 
French point of view. 

Spanish fruit and vegetables are sure 
to compete strongly with French, Greek 
and Italian produce In an EEC market 
where they enjoy much less protoctlon 
than the predominantly grain- and 
cattle-oriented agriculture of the nor- 
thern countries. 

“Europe must first put its own house 
in order,'* says Yvette Full let, a French 
member of the European Parliament. 
“Only then can we enlarge.** 


PERSPECTIVE 


Iberian farmers: harvest 
of problems for EEC 


The northern countries have their 
misgivings about EEC membership for 
Spain and Portugal too. The new mem- 
bers would be an expensive addition as 
they see it. 

Brussels Eurocrats estimate that the 
extra expense will make a IS- to 20-per- 
cent increase in the EEC budget neces- 
sary. 

In terms of the 1982 budget, with its 
totai of roughly DM53bn, the extra cost 
would be about DMtObn. 

The EEC budget is financed for the 
most part from value-added tax revenue 
in member-countries. At present rough- 
ly one per cent or VAT is remitted to 
Brussels. 

Once the Common Market has in- 
creased in size from 10 to 12 countries, 
EEC officials in the Belgian capital 
reckon member- countries 1 contributions 
will have to be increase to at least one 
and a half per cent. 

This is the point at which Bonn and 
Whitehall balk. They are all in favour of 
enlargement but strictly opposed to 
paying more for the privilege. 

For the time being, French worries in 
connection with the agricultural market 
predominate. For farmers in the south 
of France the Spaniards are arch-eno- 
mies. 

Every year they wage a weird trade 
war near Perpignan on the French side 
of the border with Spain., 

In early summer, when- lorries from 
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Andalusia head north with truckloads 
of fruit and vegetables bound for the 
Dutch and Qerman markets, irate Pro- 
vencal farmers He in wait. 

Armed with clubs and cans of fuel, 
they overturn the lorries full of produce 
marketed by their Spanish competitors 
and set light to them. 

The French farmers well know why 
they resort to such drastic means. Once 
the cut-price Spanish tomatoes, lettuce 
and peaches have reached their destina- 
tion they will sell like hot cakes. 

Even in French shops they sell much 
faster than more expensive local prod- 
uce. Every lorry that gets through 
means poorer sales prospects and even 
higher production surpluses for French 
farmers. 

Last year alone, fruit and vegetable 
dealers in the Provence unable to sell 
ten truckloads of tomatoes chose to run 
over them with bulldozers in protest. 

In Languedoc, west of Marseilles, 10 
per cent of the apple and peach crops 
was either destroyed or processed into 
industrial alcohol. 

One litre of wine in 10 from this part 
of the country failed to find a buyer. Si- 
milar tales are told in Greece and in the 
Mezzogiomo, Italy south of Rome. 

Since 1970 Brussels . has granted 
Spain and Portugal, as prospective EEC 
member-countries, a number of customs 
preferences. 

That ia why 80 per cent of Spain’s 
agricultural exports already sell to EEC 
countries. 

But these are quantities that seem 
fuirly harmless in comparison with what 
is likely to flood the market once Spain 
is a full member and all trade barriers 
are lilted. 

At one fell swoop the total area of 
land under cultivation in the European 
Community will increase by 30 per cent. 

EEC vegetable output will be 25 per 
cent higher. Fruit production will bo 
about 50 per cent higher. Olive oil re- 
serves will be up nearly 60 per cent. 

The Common Market Will become 
self-sufficient in Mediterranean prod- 
uce. High subsidies will encourage Spa- 
nish and Portuguese farmers to boost 
their yield to the utmost. 

Developing countries such as Tuni- 
sia, Morocco and Algeria, which have 
been able to export oranges, olives and 
wine to the EEC on preferential terms, 
will be the losers. 1 1 

They stand to forfeit one of the major 
sources of foreign exchange earnings. 
Both economic and political ties with 
these countries will suffer as a result. 

' Brussels officials are also wondering 
how they are possibly going to handle 
the olive oil market. They say a 12- 
member EEC Will produce a 230,000- 
tonne annual olive oil surplus. 

It is a surplus that will be virtually 
impossible to sell on world markets. So 
a strict regime goyerhing the EEC olive 
oil market seems inevitable. ‘* 

What that means is that imported ve- 
getable oil, especially soya-bean oil 
from the United' States, will have to be 
made much more expensive' by means 
of customs duties. 

The aim must be to make olive oil so 
much mote attractive in tenhs of price 
to the .consumer that BBC consumers 
change their ojl-buylhg habits according- 

ly-- ■ - ' : ■ 
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long as Spanish farmers can ,.,? ^ "‘S h< "*2*? P? 8 

cheaper produce wcllin northern? P KS in J fiht sim . ulat . ors 

pean markets it will be wo rth * months to maintain saioty 
while to step up production. , 

Yet once Spain joins the Co* « 910 nine s,mu £! ors at dj® 
Market Spanish oranges and Z tflrt training centre. They are full- 
are expected to become more cockpits ran 8* n 8 from 

sivo. At present, or so EEC ofiJSng 737 to the Airbus, 
claim, they arc, in some cases, Jbg in one of them you can make 
dumping prices in Britain and cXthe haze outside, the Stuttgart 


For the Spaniards, boosting agrL 
tural output is no problem tedmkj 
“If they wanted,” says Raymond r* ‘ 1 

of the EEC agriculture depart** 

Brussels, “they could treble tomato jt 747 slowly, exactly con 
put, for instance, from one year [Xland on the airport runway. 


jyer, Behind it is the Woidach 
a the left the lights of Echterdin- 

aislakably, for anyone who 
t Stuttgart, you ore on bourd a 
i 747 slowly, exactly coming 


next.” . 

Brussels would like to persuade^ 
Spaniards to exercise voluntary 
traint in agricultural output. But! 
will not be easy. 


. plane lands with a bump. The 
s scream into reverse. The brakes 
Like Boeing soon comes to a 
Et could hardly have been more 
k. Yet the scene the pilot and co- 


The newly-elected Spanish PrinxB w before them was put together 
nister, Felipe Gonzalez, iB keen topically by a digital computer. So 
the EEC as soon as possible, but he lihe readings on the instrument 
no intention of making concessions, lie noises and movements. 
™ ndW . a Socialist BOvenun«<i Ffankfurt computer has tens of 
EEC spokesman Charles Coipony, 0 f data about German and 
“negotiations with, Spain aro H^clyT. [ntemationnl airports at its elec- 
grow tougher.” itWertips. 

Scftor Gonzalez has to offer Mi crMtcd k perfcct . The si- 
tens something or other; he can it is molmted on sis sli „ s . 


to defend to the hilt the csmlngi hydraulic system enu- 

Spanish farmers. 'no climb, to dive, to plunge 

Portugal does not. produce tmfi , mcbulence Just llke a rea | jam . 
be able to increase its export earafo [ 

within the EEC to any great extent,* . ... . . . . .. 

its vital imports of agricultural prodi ft" 1 ' 


(milk, wheat and meat), will be i 
more expensive. 

At present Portugal buys these 
from northern European EEC coiui 
at world market prices, which are 
lower than prices within the Eu 
Community. 

Even in Spain's case the hlgherl 
of imported EEC wheat, milk and a 
may yet mean that membership is < 
loss. 

Spanish industry is particularly 
tout to join the EEC as n full meu« 
Membership would mean Spain M 
to adopt EEC welfare and environipj 
tal legislation, both expensive. i; 

At present the Spaniards enjoy I 
advantage of being able on the i 
hand to manufacture at low costs 
the other to sell thpir products In c 
countries virtually tariff-free. . 

A number of multinational coi 
nies, such as Ford, General Motors! 
Nissan, run production facillilW; 
Spain for this.reasop to produce g* 
for the EEC market. 


toff or in a thunderstorm over 
tms. 

b the supervisor flips a switch to 

E thick fog outside, to releuse the 
HI of burning electric cublcs or 
three out of four engines fail in 
e M) gale, it Is reassuring to recall 
se Is still on terra firinn. 
training done on dry lund would 
^expensive In flight; it would also 
iilDBCtOUS. 

ifiave up to 600 difficulties und 
to programmed,” suys Capt. 
kf Wolf, "and cun train oven the 
i serious emergency at no 

rWolfhas been u Lufthansa Pilot 
and is shortly due to retire. 

— • - . r — — 

* Awodynamic Research listab- 
jtoent (AVA), Gflltingen, is 75 
Its first director worked free 
tyw its first paid stuff were u 
a »nd a mechanic. 

^shoestring basis it was given 
and established under the 
of Professor Ludwig Prandtl, 


So Seiior Gonzalez is suretobMT wotessor Ludwig Prandtl, 
in Brussels for- as long a; .inn! f** n a! lhe f“>her or the wind 
period as possible for Spain. By; 

same token, other Mediterranean « held to mart the annl- 

tries will be keen to negotiate si ^L 0 B *‘f nded b ? 00 specialists 
terms for Spanish agricultural export mlcs, mainly from the 
. 'MlH. Australia and Europe. 

So full integration Is I kely to WW jcenvergeri on GWtlngen to ro- 
ve al I decades Brussels especu, J ^ and his e * wor( ._ 

will be more than has * a research unit or the 

to accommodate newcomers to lie ReseBreh , 

ropean Community. ; II). 

In view of the general ptojff began with the constant up- 
tuation EEC countries are . ^technical hitches that occurred 
ever to protect thdf own interests, Prandtrs |dca was t0 &et 

and foremost. ' *to help solve the Zeppelin's 

Lorenzo Natali, Italian EBCcM K 

siqner responsible for the Mea Mj^airshlps were td be suspended 
nean countries, his this tp 8a “ alr-fiow. It was soon reu- 

Spain In mind: , 5 * la P® which encountered 

“We are a community and tfC J|P" ^istance was one with u 
practise solidarity. If w# w^^ 8 "“ a, engthy stern, 
nounce the, principle of solids WjT^aels, about one metre long 
1 would hot fate the Community ? c a^vw through panes of glass, 
ecs of survival very highly-** °[ balloon material. They 

‘of copper. 


' (ole Zeli. showed inter- 
f^tls work from about 1910. 
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Pilots practise emergency 
drills in flight simulator 


He says he has flown evory model the 
airline has ever had in service. 

On 51 occasions ho has personally 
passed the strict test lie has put thou- 
sands of pilots through as an instructor, 
a four-hour bone-shaker of reactions, 
nerves and qualities of leadership on 
board the simulator. 

Pilots who fail the simulator test be- 
cause they have a bad day can take a se- 
cond attempt at short notice. 

Once they have passed both the simu- 
lator test and the medical, the aviation 
authorities issue or renew the pilot's li- 
cence for a further six months. 

So pilots ure put through their puces 
twice a year, and not just in Germany. 
It’s an international rule. 

Simulators are designed and built by 
a hundful of firms in America, Britain, 
Canada and France. Before they exist- 
ed, training had to be carried out on the 
spot, which was expensive. 

“To practise landing and take-off In 
Hong Kong," Herr Wolf explains, “we 
used to hire u helicopter und hop 
around between skyscrapers and hills. 

“We had to memorise the lundscupc 
und possible approaches, and there wus 
no other wuy of going about it." 

U wus much the sume story else- 
where, although seldom us annoying 
and expensive as learning the ropes in 
Hong Kong, which has un airport dis- 
liked by pilots all over the world. 

Gdnther Wolf bus this to say ubput 
the sweat that breaks out on tl?e brows 
even of veterans os they home in oh 
Hong Kong: 

"You have to just miss the lust build- 
ings and turn into the runwuy just in 
time to avoid crushing into tho moun- 
tains. Otherwise you huvo had ill" 

Next April tho Frankfurt training 
contra will bo fitted out with its tenth si- 
mulator, a A 310 Airbus cockpit. The 10 
will have cost DM 11 6m In capital in- 
vestment. 


Training programmes for Lufthansa 
pilots cost bout DM50m a year. A Boe- 
ing 737 pilot costs DM150,000 to retrain 
for the Airbus. Tho course takes three 
and a half months. 

That's expensive but not anywhere 
near as expensive as it might be. An 
hour in the simulator costs about 
DM1,000. An hour's training on board 
a real jumbo currently costs DM38,342. 

Training flights are noisy. People 
who live near uirports would not bo too. 


keen on the exhaust fumes either. Luft- 
hansa is not alone in having visualised 
the consequences: 

“Civic action groups protesting 
against the noise of jet aircraft would 
shoot up out of the ground like 
mushrooms.” 

The tale is much tho same elsewhere 
in Europe, so pilots conic from all over 
the continent to train in Frankfurt: 
Italians at 9 a.m., Belgians at 10 a.m. 
and French, after the Germans, at mid- 
day. 

Twenty-five airlines train their pilots 
here. Sharing the facilities cuts costs. 
Last year pilots with airlines other than 
Lufthansa logged nearly 9,000 hours in 
the simulators. 

They paid roughtly pM7.5m for the 
privilege. Hartmut PaefTgeit 

(Stuitgnrter Nuchridilcn, 20 November 1982) 


Limited reprieve for European 
air-control system 


E urocontrol, an air safely organise- ! 

lion to which Britain, France, Italy, 
Benelux and the Federal. Republic of ; 
Germany belong, has been reprieved. 

It will survive beyond 1983 but in u 
form that makes, in aviation terms, a; 
united Europe an even more distant, 
prospect. 

The control centre in Maastricht is to, 
be maintained, but the organisation will ' 
be stripped of executive power. 

Maastricht will continue to supervise! 
air traffic above 7,500 metres over Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and north-west Ger- 
many. 

The Dutch ure also to entrust part of 
their air space to Maastricht, which 1ms 
the latest equipment. 

But the centre will in future bo run. 
solely by the four .countries that make, 
use of Its sorvlcos. 

This compromise marks the end, for 
the time being, of a protracted, painful 
process in which the interests of the sc- 1 
ven inombcr-countrics often clashed, ■' 
defying reconciliation. 

Not long uftcr tho Eurocontrol ugrcc- , 
ment was signed in 1963, Britain and 
France made it clour they were not go- 


Boffins work out 
the shape of 
things to come 

They commissioned work on propellers 
and aircraft. 

Measurements of aerodynamic resis- 
tance of railway trains were soon part 
of the research programme too. 

By 1912 all major aerodynamic prob- 
lems were fell to have been solved. The 
organisation was scrapped, having coat 
22,500 gold marks. 

Today several hundred specialist en- 
gineers, technicians and scientists work 
at a large research centre on the out- 
skirts of GOUingcn. 

Their job is to solve the countless ae- 
rodynamic problems that still arise. 
Their facilities include computers, the 
most sophisticated technical Installa- 
tions and gigantic wind tunnels. 

Models of the latest commercial und 
military jets are tested along distances 
in which three times the speed of sound 
can be reached. 

Virtually no major achievement in ae- 
rospace research and development in 
recent years has beert made without the 


Gottingen boffins being associated with, 
it in oho way or another. i 

It was hero that the second stage or. 
Ariune, the European carrier rocket,! 
was put through its paces. 

The second space mission of the USS; 
Columbia gave a striking idea of the f 
opportunities provided by the Spacelab 
programme. . ; 

Gottingen Is project manager of the'; 
German Spacelab programme and has [ 
an experiment of its own in the pipe- 
line. It was also associated with further 
development of the Airbus. * 

Last January agreement was reached 
by DFVLR and Messerschmilt-BOlkow- 
Biohm op i a now research aircraft desi- : 
gned for trials of flight, techniques and; 
safety and economy tests. 

As long ago as in 1937 a strangely 
droplet-shaped car was seen being dri- 
ven round the streets of Gottingen. De- 
signed by the DFVLR’s forerunner, it ■ 
had an unprecedented aerodynamic re- 
sistance rating of 1.8. 

Recent research projects have inclu-. 
ded streamlined car bodies, the aerody- j 
namic properties of skycrapere, wind- 
power stations such as Growian, aero-^ 
dynamic snouts for Bundesbahn loco- 1 
motives and aerodynamic designs for: 
all kinds of projectiles ranging from 
missiles to aircraft. 

Werner H. T. Fuhrmann , 

(NoidwHlZs!iiii!| I I December 1982) 


ing to transfer sovereignty oyci; their air 
space to a European organisation.. . 

This time round, with the treaty up 
for renewal, Britain and France insisted 
On executive powers being dropped. 
For Britain, France and Italy Eurocon-' 
trol is merely an administrative age hey. 

In two years' time the Dutch are to 
transfer- supervision of their air space 
above 9,000 metres to Maastricht. 

Further negotiations will decide whe- 
ther the users will share the, running. of 
operations and similar practical details. 

Bonn currently foots 69 per cent of 
the bill, and annual running costs total 
DM52. 6m. It hopes to cut’ its* share to 
aboat40 ber cent. • • •* • *• - 

Thojosers would bo the Beiglhbsj 
who have been paying 1 1 per cent but’ 
using 40. per cent of .Maastricht’s capa- 
city. . . • il.i • J!-..- 

Given the progressive decline of the 
original concept, Bonn feels the com- 
promise as negotiated is a success. 

■Iii nprth-west German air space 
qbo've 9.000 ipetres it, will transfer re- 
sponsibility to fiignt control centres in 
DPsscldorf und Bremen. 

" A new Concept will need to bo drawn 
up to take Luftwaffe requirements into 
ucouitt. 1 . ... 

There will be few Changes to the sta- 
tus of the Karlsruhe centre, which was 
designed und built by Eurocontrol but 
is effectively run by the Federal Air 
Safety Control Authority. 

As soon as the new agreements have 
bcen.sj$ncd Bonn yvill buy. Karlsruhe 
from Eu ro control and . run it nationally, 
using . German control tower staiT,, 
whose salaries are lower thpn Eurocon-, 
trol’s. 

Understandably, the current staff arc 
unhappy about ttys development. Most 
haVe turhe d down the new contracts 6f- 1 
fered. V " " ; 

Bonn suggested a national take-brer' 
of- Karlsruhe very-early in the proceed- 
ings; Soon a Her 'construction workbe- 
gan it was clear that Karlsruhe would 
not bt> ^sponsible for. air space ■ oyer 
eastern: France. , ; j .< . ; : 

This part. of Franco has poor facilities 
and Karlsruhe; boasts .(be latest equip- 
ment, biit' the French 'goyernment • I n- . 

sisted on retaining! ndtldpai; responsibi- 
lity. J ' 

* So the grand -design drawn’ ' up ' 2Q 
yedrs ago dead. The Bonn'gdvetn-i’ 
ment tegrets this is so but has' accented 
the less ambitious solution rathir than 1 
set aside any idea of trarisnailonal.tlir 
safety control facilities, -i* ■ i . ‘‘i-i • 

.. . ; Klaus MOffar > 

(Die Well, 26 November 1982) j 
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25 years since the Atomic Egg brought 
nuclear research back 


N uclear research ih Germany was 1 
re-established 1 after the war '25 
years ago, in 1957. That was when the 
research reactor at Carolling, then just a ‘ 
country village just 12’ miles north of 
Munich; came Into operation. ' 

professor. Heinz Meier- Leibnitz, who] 
Was irivdlved with the project, remem- 
bers the day: "At midnight we called in' 
at the village pub. The lahdlady dona- 
ted a bottle of champagne to mark the 1 
occasion." 

The Bavarian state assembly had star- 
ted the ball rolling by unanimously 
passing temporary legislation governing 
the construction and operation of nu- 
clear reactors. 

It did so on the advice of Franz Josef 
Strauss, the Bavarian Prime Minister, 
who was then Atomic Energy Minister 
in Bonn. 

l - • 1 ' . . r- J 

A week later Professor Maier-leib- 
nitz flew to America to buy a reactor. U I 
bargaining the price down to 
$320,000,” he recalls. . . 

On the strength of this deal President 
Eisenhower's adviser on atomic energy 
offered him a post as European repre- 
sentative for US reactors. 

He turned the qffer down, preferring 
tp supervise work at Garching. 

When the uranium fuel rods were due 
to be lowered into position no-one 
knew how to open the containers they 
were in. . . , , ■ - ■ ■ 

1 Bavarian Cabinet Ministers used 
penknives to loosen the screws. Wil- 
helm Hoegnor, the state's Social De- 
mocratic Premier, triumphantly said: 
“Long live radioactivity I" 

To emphasise the point he proudly 
held aloft a uranium fuel rod five feet 
Ibrig. ' ' ' 1 • • 

The pioneer reaotor was dubbed the 
Atomic ?gg , because of . (he pleasing 
shape of Its metal reactor shell, an egg- 
shaped .building 100ft jn diameter and 
100ft tall, , , . 


Core under water 

■* ‘ • ,■ .1 • .:l I •. f 

It houses 6‘ swimming bath reactor;: 
Its 'cord Is 7.5 taetrds tinder water The 
water the reactor; it also provides ah’ ef- 
fective radiation shield; ‘ • i; " 

P n . either side if, the. pool there. are 
massive concrete .walls two metres 

^«k. No iperaberof’ 
StafF has ever been found to have any- 
where. near .flip radiation dangpr. levei, ‘ 
On- avprage they have, been, exposed - 
to no, more than a twentieth of. the pen 
ntitted-maximum. 1 .n. »; ..... 

'The reactor is run flktr out bn abdut 1 
180 days a year, during which it ; Uses’ 
about ode kilogram of uranium 235 ." ’ 

■ The nil el el rtif* iin Hliim 1 >i.mu .L'l- 1 



trohs' trial ckn tfieii split mori atoms. j 

.)'NcHfton-ab.iorbihg:regulaJpr rofis ife 
y^to-limifc.or stop the process* ensur- 

sWmmMi 'wtimAo** nptgci 

fW, ... ii;*..: •*!.:.itni: : dr :i -..h 

ifc :r t *f 6 * wch ' f * iiw6r itls not the heat: 
tort interests scientists; Generating ** 
Wojower is-hbi their aim. They are in- 
toresteduvUie neutrons, released. 



They are particles that can be used in 
many ways to sound out the innermost 
connections of our material world. ■ •< 
1 Research activities extend from solid 
arid liquid substances via biological or* 
ganlsms to nuolear and particle physics. 


A wide range of discoveries and tech- 
niques developed over the past 25 years 
haVe made Garching k productive cen- 
tre of neutron physics. J- 
It has been joined by four Max 
Planck research institutes that make 
Catching a scientists* Mecca. They , deal 1 
with plasma physics, extra-terrestrial 
physics, astrophysics' 'arid quantum op- 
tics. ' • 

At Garching the Munich University 


12 December ! 982. Nb. u 

of Technology , set up a physics 
ment that was a model of univmS 
form. It was prompted by, Nobti 
eate Rudolf MOssbauer’and his lu 
Heinz Maier-Leibnitz. ,j. . 

Munich University, the main * 
sity, also set up a physics d.eparti 
Garching, where it’ runs jointly 
University of Technology a Part u 
celerator. m 

. The Bavarian Academy of Sen 
set up a cryogenics research liuiii, 
the erstwhile .village; 

About 4,000 people now work all 
Various scientific facilities, apd ihf 
go back, to the original reactor tgfl 
Garching’s case the , cHjckcn defo 
didn’t come first. 

• • ‘ ■ • ; -ii 

Karl Stankiewitz/RotfH. SI® 

(Kfllner Sladt-Anzelger, 26 Novmbfllj 



From left: Viktor Suslln, Russia; Ladislav Kupkovie, Czechoslovakia; BoJIdar Dlmov, Bulgaria; Josh Luis ds Deths, Spain; Arvo PBrt, Estonia 
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the leaders of the industry 
innovation and efforts tow 
modernization.” 


is among 


foreign composers find their 
new beat in Germany 


Afr Ttansport Warid (New Mark) No. 1/1081 




is than a generation ago leading 
v-»ian composers such as Arnold 
g and Paul Hindemith lived in 

the .Federal Republic of Ger- 
9 a very, much part of the interna- 

i r Music scene and a new 
wny musicians who them- 
migrated. 

d began just after the war. 
tadt holiday courses in New _ 
ch began in. 1 946,. wqre. one 
trig points. 

re launched Incidentally by, 
lets, Wolfgang Fortner. He 
t. October and is still going 
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Mil#. 


bMu^lomay be unpopular, but it 
lndeqiable fact that western Ger- 
ras a Meccu of musical progress 
I950i. 

*y not have been really aware of 
ct or have been able to come to 
*ilh it, but it is part of music his- 

ttuny attracted composers like a 
1 They edme from east and west, 
»nd soiith. Trends were set and 
|nj bdde 'bn 'who was to gain 
md rtpatatlon. 

ah'd' Boulez, Cage and Stock- 
i are all cases in point, although 
* meahs all the musical migrants 
said jo have sought exile in the 


emigres in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many for shorter or longer periods. 

For them there was no return to their 
native country (or at least, for many 
years there was none). 

Take Josh Luis de Del&s, who was 
born In Barcelona in 1928 and came to 
Germany as a student. He decided ih 
the 1950s not to return to Franco's 
Spain. 

_If He had, he would have been forced 
to collaborate with the regime and to go. 
in for the cult of heroic music, dr sd he 
reasoned. 

In Germany he was fascinated by the 
continuation or the New Viennese 
Sohool and by ideas such as the critical 
philosophy of the Frankfurt School und 
its after-ofTects. • , ; . 

His relationship with his native coun- 
try has long since improved and he is a 
keen supporter of Spain's young de- 
mocracy, but his professional roots are 
in Cologne, where he is a teacher. 

Bojidur Dimov. born in I9?5 In Bul- 
garia, tells much the same tale as Delis. 
He moved first to Austria, then to Col- 
ogne to seek refuge, as he had dreamed 
of doing from his youth. 

He fled from the confines of his na- 
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Not* only ‘that, LufthahBa’3 
can offer 1 yoti -a smoother ‘ , 
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Ug'eti is a borderline case. 
* his native Hungary In 1956’ but 
J^dnee outgrown It. So is Mauri- 
Jft who is extremely critical of 
l^onts in his ndtive Argentina, 
^ no means broken with It (the 
Uf anything). 

^posers from Greece, such as Di- 
Ttftakis and ' Iannis Vlachopou- 
Jjm Yugoslavia, such as Milko 
from 1 the! English-speak- 
jjfi and work in Germany. 
f«r the opportunities are belter 
J? t . bc . cause t5lc y are i° any trou- 
^mejr eou’jitries of origin. 

■ ‘likewise art inappropriate 
for composers frdm 1 the GDR* 
Medek, Wil fried Jentzsch, 
ttriieh Raecke and Uwe K5dde- 

l- br.:,.l 

respects, certainly in their 
ydara; here; they bed much in 
with the exiles. 

a dozen composers interviewed 
articl e have; however, lived as 



. laartg Yun, South Korea. 

. (Photos: Detlev QojowyJ 

tive Bulgaria in a quest for the wider, 
real world. 

Back home his work for the piano 
worried his teachers stiff. Travel and 
exploring new avenues are two of his 
motive forces;: he says. 


There is, he says, no place for them in 
the.“one-dimensional societies” of the 
Eastern bloc. 

How many artists who chose to emi- 
grate might not have been lost to their 
native' countries if life had been made 
easier for them in this respect 1 
: When Isang Yuri, born in 1917, came 
to Germany from South Korea he never 
imagined it would be for good. He 
camq to Berlin in the 1950s as a trained 
musician. 

] He there planned to leqm from Boris 
Blache'r and Josef Rufer (he final tou- 
ches of German musical culture, which 
continues to be highly rated in the Far 
East. 

He conferred with fellow-countrymen 
oiji how. more democracy might be prac- 
tised in South Korea. Then, spectacu- 
larly, he was kidnapped and returned to 
his native country. 

He was tortured and sentenced to 
death. The sentence was later reduced 
to a long term in prison after dn Inter- 
national outcry and a protest by the 
Bonn government. 

He was then released arid allowed 'to 
return to Germany. His tale is told In 
Luise Rinser’s book Der verwundete 
Drache { The Wounded Dragon). 

■■ That was in 1968. Later that year the 
Red Army invaded Czechoslovakia and 
destroyed hopes of socialism with a hu- 
man face. 

Ladislav Kupkovie, a Slovak, chose 
to remain in Oermany and is now a pro- 
fessor at the Hanover college of music. 

He was an experienced musician and 
composer, having founded and rim the 
Hudba Dneska ensemble In Bratislava. 
Born in 1936, he was a key figure in 
Czech Now Music; which was going 
through a period of tempestuous deve- 
lopment. 1 

■In those days there were ■ holiday 
courses along Darmstadt lines iri Smo- 
lenice, Slovakia. Kupkovie and his 
group had long been a well-known 
name among music-lovers in the Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany. ' 

So ali he needed to do was carry ori 
in Oermany where he had left off Iri 
Czechoslovakia. But he decided to go in 
Tor teaching instead. 

Arvo Pflrt, from Estonia, was one of 
the most distinctive figures in Soviet 
New Music in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Bom in 1935, he was 1 determined to 
steer clear of the academic approach* 


. , mu i 

. ' : ' ■ V- ’8 

• 

He sought to return to simple) 
to reduce means of musical e xp£eaaw. 
in a manner reminiscent of -theTw 
Shostakovich. , . : „ 1 " 

Part’s music, restoring links with 
iy Gregorian and Byzantine work 
might loosely be termed meditative m u ! 
sic. Tt grew popular and remains so. 

He was invited to take part In more 
and more concerts in the West. That 
made Soviet officials grow jealous, and 
he was subjected to more and more obs- 
tacles. 

He finally decided to emigrate. His 
wife applied for an exit visa to Israel. 
From winter 1980 he lived in Austria. 
He now lives in Berlin on a grant from 
the German Academic Exchange Serv- 
ice. . 2 

He likes it in Berlin even though he is 
not yet sure what will happen once* his 
grant runs out. 

; The youngest of t!\e half doyen, : an.d 
the most recent arrival, is Viktor Suslin,- 
born in Russia in’ 1942. He belongs to 
the post-serial generation, which has 
nailed meditation and improvisation to 
its mast, , . 

In Moscow he and fellow-composers 
Sophia Qubaidulina and Vyacheslav 
Artemov set up an improvisation group, 
Astreya, using Russian and Central 
Asian popular musical instruments In 
experimental New Music. • 1 * 

Incidentally, they used neither soutid 

alienation nor electronics. 

As a musicologist he edited the So r 
Viet edition pf Richard Wagner’p works. 
As a musician he was so uncompromis- 
ing that he was bound to clash with So- 
viet officialdom. 5 ,1 

He was entrusted with edilihg Char- 
les Ives' fiiite quartet arid was angeled 
when the Soviet censors ’ insisted bh 
changes to Ives' introductory text. , 

, The conflict came to. a. head; when 
work of his was. played at . a Cologne 
festival (without Suslin ; being in any 
way responsible). , 

He and six, fellow-composers Were 
pilloried at the Sbviet jcompok'cris' cbri- 
grtsfi. He applied fol an exit visd, Wris 
ix prilled from' thb conipos eri’ associa- 
tion and had to work as a rOad‘SWee)ibr 
for.a living.;', , - i. • • i 
r In .summer. 1981 his application .was 
finally, approved. He now works, in ,and 
around Hamburg at jmusic colleges and 
is. trying to make a fresh start. 

‘ Aiked how they carjre to trirmd Willy 
the change iri circumstances, ali eix 'emi- 
gres' replied, siirprisihgly, thailthriy had 
always had a positive attitude toward 
German cultiire. ■■■."■ v ‘ ' '■■■ ; - ,1 • 

■ Delris was keen on left-wing Frank- 
furt; phiiosophersi Diniov had 'a- • soft 
spot for the international culture of the 
AuslrotHiingarian monarchy^ * 1! u - ' - 
Isang Yun shared the admiration for 
everything, German fell by many in the 
' . -t CoriHnuad pn pigd15 
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Grading still makes its mark at school, 
thousands of times a year 


S chool grades are awarded by the 
million: about 400 million a year by 
half a million teachers to 10 million 
pupils in over 300,000 classes. 

Each pupil at school in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is officially 
graded about 40 times during the school 
year.. 

The total amounts to nearly two mil- 
lion grades a day, 300,000 an hour or 
about 5,000 a minute. 

Educationalists have not only compil- 
ed these figures but also taken a closer 
look at the ehtire practice of grading. 

A Wide range of probes has been 
made oyer the past 12 years, with sur- 
veys being followed keenly by a wider 
public: 

Video games 
harmless, 
says report 

KielerNachrichlen 

V ideo games neither harm young 
people nor encourage aggression, 
says a report by two Hamburg Universi- 
ty experts. They say the games are a 
poyrerftij inceptive to improve perfor- 
mance. 

The authors, a psychoiogist and a so- 
ciologist, oppose proposed legislation 
to ban young people from using slot- 
machine video games in amusement ar- 
cades and bars. 

A b*n would be inappropriate. 
Youngsters, they say, don’t .get as excit- 
ed about the games as adults, 

But ope of the authors disapproved 
of the more violent category of video 
game, the kind that amounted to expli- 
cit warfare. - 

Tests were carried out independently 
as part of a, youth protection project. 
They took several weeks and involved 
1^0 people In all age groups. 

Children, young people and adults 
were interviewed. They wero also shown 
video games of- various 1 kinds, from the 
comic varietyto the outer space kind. - 

Children clearly realised tho games 
were pure fiction. Besides, even fre- 
quent use, of, video. game slpt machines 
of TV, games did not reduce other lei- 
sure activities, 

Video games were a challenge and 
called for specific - accomplishments, 
such as motoric skill, sensomotoric 
coordination and quick reactions. 

Many ypuqg people were found to be 
kepp to do well at video games even 
though .they didn’t /‘eel the. game itself 
,was. much good.’ ■ " ; 

The Hamburg survey referred to ear- 
lier work on thfc effect Of war toys; in 
Connection with which there had been 
found to be no danger, neither sociolo- 
gical nor psychological nor criminologi- 
cal. - - 

Rudolf Hansel 

fKfefcr Nachrtchten, K November 1982} 



Conclusions reached are far from sa- 
tisfactory. Grades are by no means al- 
ways either dear, reliable or generally 
valid. 

Gottfried SchrOter of Kiel University 
institute of education is an expert who 
has made a name for himself with work 
on arbitrary marking of school essays. 

He found that in more than 10 per 
cent of essays five different grades were 
awarded for the same piece of work and 
decided to take a closer look at the sub- 
ject. 

Professor SchrOter’s findings are 
published in the latest issue of Wester- 
manns PSdagogische BeitrSge. 

Given the doubt that has been cast on 
awarding grades of any kind, it is sur- 
prising to note how few people favour 
scrapping them entirely. 

Among both teachers and pupils a 
mere 10 per cent or so wanted to see 
marks abolished. An even smaller num- 
ber, between 1.2 arid 5 per cent, felt too 
few grades were awarded. 

Fifty-one per cent of average adults 
felt grading ought to be kept roughly 
the way it was. 

Another category was the highly-mo- 
tivated: people keenly interested in how 
pupils were graded, Nearly one person 
in four in this category felt grading 
ought to be scrapped altogether. 

They are the category who are parti- 
cularly critical of the entire system of 
marking as it currently exists. 

By average or non-highly motivated 
adults (or pupils) Professor SchrOter 
means a random sample. 

He questioned 411 such adults and 


M ore than M million schoolboys 
and girls a year take part in nine 
different countrywide school end youth 
talent contests. 

A gala performance of selected an* 
tries has been held at a Munich theatre. 

Displays were given by gymnasts, re- 
search scientists, musicians, mathemati- 
cians and public speakers aged 8 to 18. 
o. What the competitions have in com* 
mon is that they develop and the work 
done at school and complementing 
youjh activities outside school. 

They motivate children to make hat* 
ter use of their spare time and provide 
an opportunity for talent-spotting. 

The competitions are run by founds* 
tions, associations and public bodies. 
Their aim is to help young people to de* 
velap their personalities. 

They also show that the young are a 
fv W from the hackneyed cliches or 
people that . they, are often, accused of 
being. 

It is wrong to .claim that young peo- 
ple areno, longer interested in fcuro* 
pean integration, which is the idea be* 
hind the oldest qf the nine competi- 
tion* . 

, This year two million schoolchildren 
from the 10 EEC countries plus Austria, 
Sweden and Switzerland entered essays 
and paintings.,. , 

About. 43,000 entries were from the 
Federal [Republic of Germany. 

The- winners were invited to take part 


142 pupils, plus 142 pupils and 126 
adults in the highly-motivated category, 
making each answer a 10-page ques- 
tionnaire. 

Unsolicited replies to a radio appeal 
were also evaluated. 161 adults and 196 
pupils wrote in answer to a radio pro- 
gramme. 

Sixty-four per cent of adults who 
wrote in of their own accord were in fa- 
vour of the existing system. This may 
well have been because they were able 
to explain why. 

The main reason they gave was that 
grades were a guideline for parents and 
pupils. Eighteen per cent felt they were 
an indispensable means of exerting 
pressure on pupils to perform better. 

One in 10 event felt grades were a 
positive motivation and inducement (re- 
ward) for the pupil. 

Nine per cent said they were largely 
in favour of the existing system because 
it was preparing the pupil for what lifo 
would later be like at work, where they 
were also required to deliver the goods. 

Eight per cent felt grading was a ne- 
cessary means of selection for work and 
study. 

Thirty-seven adult letter-writers were 
opposed to grading. Nine said grades 
were never fair. Eight said they gave 
rise to anxiety. Five felt pupils were 
subjected to too much pressure in every 
way.- 

Pupil's who wrote in after the radio 
appeal were even more disposed than 
adults to take an ambivalent approach. 

While they were opposed to grading 
as such, they wrote, they realised they 
needed grades to be able to put in a Job 
application. 

Professor Schrfiter and his group 
have isolated the arguments for and 


Millions line up 
to show 
off their talent 

in international youth encounters. The 
subjects of next year's European com* 
petition will be environmental conser- 
vation, keeping the peace, and human 
rights. 

The prizes for winners of the mathe- 
matics and modem languages competi- 
tions include a 12-month grant to study 
the chosen subject anywhere the winner 
pleases. 

The only problems here are those of 
sexual disparity. The Idea of the maths 
competition is to provide a| alternative 
to the dry*as*dust approach, yet only 10 
per cent of entries are frtm girls. 

three out of four entries for the mo- 
dern languages competition are from 

mrlo 


> The mopt popular competition of t 
nine is Jugend tralnbrt fOr Olympia, 
sports contest for which there we 
518,078 entries this year,,. 

It not only accounts for nearlyhaif tl 
total entries! this competition is also tl 
largest school sports competition in tl 
Western world. . . 

Jugend forscht, a scientific rescan 
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against and conclude, surprising Ml DEFENCE 
the prevailing view is in favour, 

first come, first served in 

they have progressed. 

The second most frequent arm 
is that without the pressure oh 
many pupils would never loam 

,h Foirteen of the 196 pupil,* » u f “ 17 ' 50 ° 
in said marks were ! — - ^ ottt shelters of Frankfurt 


city’s fall-out shelters 


important 


In the event of nuclear 
felt they were a protf of W* wouW 8a,her on - eof 


means of getting a good 


three main ruj 
in 


2 , of two World War Two bunkers 


for good work. 

Pupils saw 
roughly equal 
grades: 

*m. school would™ radioactive contamlna 


• Many pupils were afraid of 

parents and what they would 
grades were poor. .. 1r 

• In senior school there wai 
fierce competition that could ruin 


jg multi-storey car parks which 
Ibe converted in an emergency or 


importance, been refurbished. 

fortnight they might be able to 


sonal friendships and solidarity h.vo 

members of a class. ^Srfidful of wealthy people have 

fallout shelters at the bot- 


When the 
are never do 


chipi 


and pressure waves, chemical 
.ical weapons, 
tenuity they give is disputed. It 
certainly depend on distance 
is epicentre of the explosion and 


A mere four pupils said grades 1 ET 
no guide whatever to a pupil'a merit 1 8 ar ^ ena - 

Renatel. Mresdts ibave n0 mtflntion of ca P ltallsln B 
(Hapnoversohe Allgemeine, 20 Novmbeif ^ " BayS a 8 P°* cesman for Thys* 

duiie, a Dortmund company that 
ken ielling fallout shelters for 
use.. 

Mi Frankfurt branch office they 
jrt unveiled their new model, the 
is, a reinforced concrete contal- 
bl tills 10 mind Jules Verne, 
boki like Captain Nemo's subma- 
i Twenty Thousand leagues Un- 
bta. It is cylindrical with a shell 
Ocentimetrcs thick. 

|liu*'deductible and qualifies for 
)per place in Bonn government 
Mela are available for nine, 25 
tytop/e, 

|j fojgnad to. be housed under- 
bill at least 80 to 100 cenlimc- 
ioil on top. “It is not,” admits 
n'» Gottfried Haubrlch, “the sort 
N the man in the street can 


M any parents and teachers an 
ried that children who use 
lators will forget how to do sums 
they don't have a calculator, Thdy 1 
wrong, says they Education Mini 
North Rhine- Westphalia. 

It has kept an eye on the pi 
pupils at all categories of senior 
4,000 In each, in Dortmund for 
years. 

Some young people who used 
lators to do their maths homework 
found to be better at school tfiah 
who didn't. 

But electronic aids only made 
educational sense from the age of li 
so. 

(DcrTagctspiesel.^S NovtinW 


competition, had about 2,000 e 
this year. They included all $K|o 
research, but information science? 
ecology had tire highest growth p 
Six out of 10 entrants are frpm 
nasium, or high schoo], but .pi# 
tioh from other categories of 
far, from unsatisfactory. : 

Four topics were on offer for 
this year to the political education 
petition, with about lOO.OOQ.esp) 
ing submitted to the Berlin offififi, 
year 

December is this year’s dcadlijft 
topics are: > . ' 

• Dropping out, ot the quest for 
native life styles. • 

• Keeping the peace, but hpw? i 

• Television. 

a mi 


iaimed at Upper middle-class peo- 
|A fortnight’s respite from radioac- 
and chemical and biological 
ils expensive. 

i smallest model, for a fqmily of 
dne, costa roughly DM50,000, In- 
^tarthwork. 

^equipped with all the faculties 
wn by (he civil defence authori- 
ty Include air filters, gensets, 
lexbaust and air intake ducu and 



President Karl Carstens, on a 
This year, the combined perfor 
was held under the aegis. oMi* 
music competition. KarlStaw* 
(5tull|*rt*r NMhficMea. 3d Npvp*'#* 



'^protective valves, filters, doors, 
‘fjkr grilles and such like to en- 
no more than one per cent of 
penetrate* the shelter, 
jtare are seats, beds, cupboards 
“dves for blankets and food. 
5 w *ter cans containing two 
Wfiitres per person per day, 
ls aisq an emergency toilet. 
^ II will be adequate for the 
‘•pokesman saysi 

* •jtpony suggests it would be 
. buy a 23-man fallout shelter, 
of claustrophobia. Be- 
could 


• The national a nl hem: 
history. , . 

The German history.. coippfjW friends and neighbours 
launched at the suggestion offered a place. . 

Heinemann a mere decpd e HP Where in no guarantee of survival 
been extremely successful. ffjtobomb is dropped within a ra- 

This year’s topic the kilometres or the shelter, 

and how ordinal? people ^y^ot ifyou buy only tho sun- 

At the gala performance has a reinforced concrete 

of the music jporopetittop 'P ,w ^7 ^tlmotrea. thick and is claim- 
own composition to the head o\ Up ^ wilhin 5W of 


appreciate the desire 
j;, welter-owners for as little 
1* Possible. 

' Itfs clviJ /engineering depart- 


ment, on being asked how many private 
fallout shelters have been granted 
planning permission, says no figures are 
available. 

Inquiries are referred to the central 
government even though applications 
are first handled in Frankfurt. 

The Bonn government agency says it 
has no detailed figures either and refers 
inquiries to the Inland revenue, which 
bandies the tax incentive Bide of mat- 
ters. 

It too says it is unable to help, but 
suggests consulting the Hessische tan- 
desbank, which remits the grants. 

The bank refers inquiries to the state 
trustee’s offioe in Wiesbaden, “We 
don't often handle applications,” says a 
spokesman. 

A senior local government officer in 
Darmstadt finally admits to having fi- 
gures, at least figures referring to cases 
in which grants have been made. 

Since the early 1970s only 123 private 
fallout shelters have been built in the 
entire region, he says. Since only seven 
are in Frankfurt it is easy to see why in- 
formation Is hard to get. 

Shelter-owners' names are naturally 
not divulged. If names were known 
there might be a race to get to the shel- 
ter first. 

The man In the street had better get 
moving the moment the first warning is 
sounded. "It's first come first 
served," says Wilhelm Thomas of the ci- 
ty's fire brigade. 

Small wonder, wllh only four multi- 
storey car porks and two World War II 
air raid shelters to choose from. 

The car parks cun be converted at 
short notice. It will then be out with the 
cars and in with people, but 7,600 is the 
combined total. 

The two Second World War bunkers 
have room for 800 and 1,500 people re- 
spectively, They cost the central govern- 
ment DM2m each to convert. 

The car parks were subsidised on ap- 
plication by the original builders but 
have been run by the city for years, and 
Frankfurt is responsible for keeping 
them fully equipped. 

Artesian wells were sunk to ensure a 
safe water supply. A further 19 World 
War II bunkers are intended to afford 


three hours' protection from primary 
radiation, pressure and splinters. 

But they are not safe in the event of a 
nuclear, chemical or biological raid. 
How safe, then, are the four car parks 
and two bunkers earmarked as fallout 
shelters? 

“If you're going to exaggerate, with 
overkill and so on," says Herr Thomas, 
"we can forget all about it." He does 
not expect to have to open the shelters 
until the Americans and Russians have 
exhausted their conventional potential. 

Interior decoration is spartan, with 
the emphasis on sheer survival. The 
walls are painted white. There are 
.bunks for a third of the intake, benches 
for the rest 

There will be orderlies to organise the 
running of the shelter and mechanics to 
man and service the equipment. A doc- 
tor and nurses will provide medical 
care. 

A bunk in the surgery is intended for 
use as an emergency operating theatre, 
but facilities will not be adequate for 
more than amputating a finger or re- 
moving an infected appendix. 

Conditions will not be much better 
than in a field ambulance, Herr Thomas 
Bays, using a phrase that reminds one of 
Stalingrad. 

Heating will be unnecessary because 
of body heat; cooling will be required. 
Hot tea will be laid on, but only for the 
sick. 

A day's rations will consist of 1,000 
calories: bread, jam, fat^ carbohydrates. 
Food will be cold. It can be requi- 
sitioned from government depotB or sto- 
res as required. 

If the municipal Bewage system is out 
of action the waste of 2,000 people will 
be pumped straight out into the conta- 
minated open air. 

At one of the refurbished bunkers the 
number of people who enter can be 
checked automatically. Mats between 
the hydraulic steel doors register the 
footsteps of people passing. 1 

This information Is relayed to the 
control centre on the first floor. As soon 
as 2,000 pairs 1 of feet have been re- 
gistered, the outer doors will olose. 

• That is to say, it could be 2,001, but 
survival need only bo a temporary res- 
pite in any case. 

Why bother living after a fortnight's 
protection, only to return to a radioac- 
tive wasteland? Neither shelter manu- 
facturers nor disaster relief workers an- 
swer this, 

A fire brigade officer is more worried 
about the imitation leather of the seats 
in one of the bunkers. It is showing 
signs of decay after 10 years of not be- 
ing used. 

“We are testing preservatives,” he ex- 
plains, running a gentle hand across the 
smooth plastic. Hermann Lammed 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 27 November 1982) 
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Nuclear disaster 
courses futile, 
say doctors 

A group of doctors opposes nuclear 
disaster-relief medical courses. It 
says proper medical assistance would 
be impossible in a nuclear war. 

A Hamburg doctor, Eberhard Weber, 
told a congress in Berlin that disaster 
relief courses began in 1979, the year 
Nato decided on missile modernisation. 

There were grounds for suspicion 
that more than mere coincidence was 
involved. • ■ 

The principal opponent of the cour- 
ses U a group of Munich doctors calling 
themselves Medicine and Medical Re- 
sponsibility. 

A member of the group, Professor 
Herbert Bergemann, told the Second 
Medical Congress to prevent Nuclear 
War that it was unlikely that many 
would survive a nuclear bomb dropped 
on a medium-sized town. 

Fallout would kill and seriously in- 
jure people up to 100 kilometres away, 
depending on the wind. Orderly medi- 
cal attention would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

Most hospitals would be destroyed, 
most doctors would be either dead or 
seriously injured and medical supplies 
would quickly run out. 

More than 2,000 doctors, both Ger- 
man and foreign, attended the congress. 
Even the most elementary hygiene 
would no longer be guaranteed said 
Professor Bergemann. Surgery would be 
ruled out. Most food would be contami- 
nated. So would the water. 

He bbw no possibility of requisition- 
ing supplies from areas less seriously 
affected. Neighbouring areaa woujd be 
badly hit, communications would be 
cut. 

The explosion would knock out all 
semiconductor systems and with (heip 
the entire telephone network. 

Epidemics would break out. The 
roads would be blocked by caravans of 
human misery, 

One of the Munich group's main 
aims, the congress was told, ii to make 
it clear to the public that proper medi- 
cal assistance will be impossible. 

That was why they opposed doctors 
being required to take courses in disas- 
ter relief medicine. 

Weber quoted Protestor Rosetti, a 
Swiss expert in civil defence and catas- 
trophe medicine, as saying 1 that the dis- 
cipline contained aspects from all sec- 
tors of medioine, but mainly field surge- 
ry and medicine. 

Members of the group were strbngly 
opposed to the idea that in the event of 
a nuclear holocaust or similar catastro- 
phe the emphasis should be oii selecting 
patients suitable for treatment and tran- 
sport. 

Hopeless cases Would then no longer 
be treated. Professor Rosetti, in a book 
published ip 1980, lists as hopeless Ca- 
se? 'patient* with serious chest injuries 
wjio need artificial resplratibn add 
patients suffering from cardiac arrest, 
Five- to 35-year-old patient* with 
burps covering more than half their bo- 
dies would also have ho hope in Profes- 
sor Roseiti's. opinion. / 

, $o would' people with multiple inju- 
ries, stomach and ^ chest, for |hstajnce% 
with serious bruising arid irreversible 
states of shock! . , .. 

Dr Weber said no such screening or 
selection process could ever be necessa- 
ConHnqad on pafl« 14 
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Pistol totin’ mother fires a 
. bullet in the legal works 

■ i i ■ 


H ours after Marianne Bachmeier vi- 
sited the grave of her 7-y ear-old 
daughter, she .went to court and shot the 
pan who, was charged with murdering 
the, girl. , , ,. 

. , The result . is ; a , .situation without 
parallel in postwar. German law: Frau 
.Bachmeier herself now. faces a . charge 
of murder, but there has been such 9 . 
missive, outcry in her favour . that 
doubty.have been xaised about the ca- 
pability. of tpe system (p hold. the trial, 
Menacing letters have been sent to 
the prosecuting counsel. Murder threats 

have been made against the judges, 

. ..Although the affair is still sup judice, 
magazine and newspapers have been 
having; a field day. So have, lawyers, 
psychologists and psychiatrists in dis- 
cussing motives, guilt and the penalty. 

, One magazine reporter, has managed 
ip mate a 13-part series about the peiv 
8 ° hai background pf Frau Bachmeier in 
which he used information before it be- 
came available, tp, legal experts. 

It seem*, that tjie cause of truth may 
flqd.it difficult to. get sery^d. When the 
tale is told in a crowded courtroom, it 
may be impressive, but “we’ve heard it 
all before" will probably be. the cynical 
reaction.. 

i : The affair ip turning into, a. nightmare 
.far German justice. \ 

. Tfoe Impartiality of the judges fs se- 
riously threatened by die plethora pf ac- 
tiyffles. ., ... 

Nuclear medicine 

• Continued from page 13 

ty'ln die event ofa'conVentiorial disas- 
ter. ’ ' • • • • 

He referred to a fire that broke out at 
4 camping site in Spain whert the prin- 
ciple of helping the most’deriobsly In- 
jured fiiit was observed. ' 1 

. Thati he said, had befen the only way 
tjf ensuring the survival of a number of 
people seriously li\)urbd. 

■Selecting allegedly hopeless cases for 
non-treatment by ho means ensured as 
many people as possible . would . be 
.saved. It went beyopd .the borderline of 
euthanasia and ran entirely counter to 
.medical ethics.; • . . , . 

• Professor, Bamaby, ,the British former 
. chairman iofl the, Stockholm Internatio- 
nal Peace Research Institute, said the 
•tfMffcar amys race meant less security, 
•Wraqre.:, ... 1; ...... 1 

n.Any ciyilised society was bound’ to 
d.QUbf.the mpral. credential^ of. policies 
aiiped at killing two thirds of the . popu- 
lation of an enemy country. 

r SV, l fPr° Ji d ca ! : leaders . on both. Pities 


Activities are motivated by commer- 
cial interests perhaps, arguably by a de- 
sire to show off, and undeniably by a 
.mistaken feeling .of solidarity, among 
mothers that has even led to threats to 
murder the judges. 

The - pressure on members of : the 
bench is so great that it could well gp 
beyond what even a .very independent 
.person might be.expected to take. 

The right of the accused to a fair trial 
iis in jeopardy. It remains to, be seen 
whether the hue and cry about Frau 
Bachmeier’s life, story will do her; harm 
or good. , . 

The risks that could reduce ,the pro- 
ceedings to .the level , of the absurd are, 
in contrast, clearly .apparent 
. Marianne Bachmeier is on record as 
having made four- different, statements 
in connection with the crime: one to the 
police, one to a magazine and two to 
court-appointed experts. 

But before. the experts could, inter- 
view her the magazine reporter was able 
to note down most of what she had. to 
say. 

He wrote it pp as a ; 1 3-part series go- 
ing into her personal history and back- 
ground, . with dramatic reconstructed 
dialogues, inserted comments by third 
parties and exclusive diary entries to 
which the court experts have not had 
access.. , ,. 

Is this treatment likely, to serve .the 
cause Qf truth?, . v , . ;u 
The journalist who interviewed her in 
custody was able tq do. so for an entire 
year. The examining judge gave permis- 
sion without asking, how, her memoirs 
were to be published. , 

- Was that not naive,? Surely he must 
have realised her memoirs would bo 
read with relish by millions. , , , 

Yet permission was given at a time 


when the annual conference of the Ger- 
man Law Association gave kid-glove 
treatment to the subject of Law and the 
Public. ' 

The Bachmeier case could well go 
down in legal annals as a case in which 
the Lflbeck judiciary were incredibly 
naive. 

Public opinion seems strongly in fa- 
vour of "an eye for an eye" and of mur- 
derers getting what they deserve. But 
not the woman in the dock. 

She may have shot and killed a man 
in court, but the usual opinion is that 
the victim, Klaus Grabowski, 34, tho- 
roughly deserved it. 

He may not have been edftvicted of 
murdering Anna, but millions of people 
seem to favour the death sentence in his 
case. ■ '■ * 1 

' It is 'a strange difference of viewpoint 
when one bears in mirtd ’that homicide 
was involved in both cases. People seem 
to 1 have nothing but Contempt for the 
workings of the law: 

The proceedings against Grabowski 
are felt to have been unsatisfactory, 
while Frau Bachmeier is 1 alarmingly cast 
in the role of an aVengtrig angel. ' 

There Is nothing hew in demands for 
a return to the death penalty;- especially 
in cases where' children have been mur- 
dered. 

But in this case the woman in the 
dock has been artificially cast in the 
role of an idol of the masses; with total 
disregard for the consequences of al- 
lowing people to take the law into their 
own hands, " - • • •. « ,. 

No-orie, for tliat matter, seems' to be 
taking a clokr look at the i rational 
feelings of guilt millions of people evi- 
dently have about an innocent victim. 

. Their hatred of the man who is fejt to 
have, kj|led Apna threatens to njp just- 
ice in the biid: the public are felt to be 
the judge of who is innocent or guijty. 

. No-one felt. sorry for. hfarlarinq feach- 
iqeier when she was, raped (this 
happoped some years ago in an uncon- 
nected case) but she is felt to bp p 
public Jiejo fp^ having plfat a man in 
open court. • 

The Bachmeier case is- surely a case 


Jail-the-cook demand in case of 
the policemen’s hashish picnic 



Soccer violence ‘aim in 
itself j not a by-product’ 



V-» :l '.<4 


T hp prosecurion jia? called for prison 
sentences of up to i 2 months in the 
cafee of the Hashish picnic by members 
of the Frankfurt police narcotics squad. 

After a trial that took 13. days the pro- 
secution claimed the accused, a 30-yckr-i 
old CID officer, were partly to blamC 


j . “i 1 1 1 oia L.LU otucer were nartlv In b 

' and « u,lt y of grievous bodily harm. 


- r^ parph { pnd bureaucracy. 

PI the, niiciear 

?iF^i?i U ^“yp J ay, j ( n equally powerful. 


IN' iphievqd If the 


are said to Have persuaded, a dozen 
fellow-officers to try home-baked hash 
cookies. They were, ill and had to be ; gi- 
von hospital treatment. V 

The defence called far a verdict of 
notgulltyT , 


respect of his workmates and after in- 
itial misgivings 'had' agreed to give it a 
try. 1 ' -I .-I .-.fi/H-n: 

The man in the -dock'is said by the 
prosecution 'to have beCn brought into 
the affair because he. was in' a position 
' to . steal ■ confiscated cannabis iresin for 
the cookies. : ’v- . ’ •••*! 

He broke orf 300 grams off g block of 
cannabis and rustled up a, hash cqokery 
book. v ; . 

The cookies (they were actually Crois- 
sants) were baked and served to un- 
suspecting fellow-officers as a practical 
joke. But, 12 uf them .had food poison- 
ing as a result. 

Prosecuting counsel Gerhard Fuchs 
• tpjd the CQyrt both of the a^aed had 
been guilty pf various criminal Offences. 
i ,' 1 J^ y J nc,ud ^ 1 complicity in repeated 


of non-provocatlVe ^> n yen- the SQuad ^was^ ^P^'^wqman: I $ months in pri- 

HiahaPdCfeii^r.: •»!. «»■!.. T n ; 17 8 ^oaker by trade she bad son.There could^npquestion ofaaii- 

i-;,„ . ^ him whether h« could beke hash : . ipttied ,emen&^^ 


Mdrfoh Kerri 
» 4l November 1982) 


cookies. •• : •: -j . . . ;| r i 

The newcomer was keen to earn the 


: tHeir 'beHaviPhV Wds 'panicnlarly re- 
prehensible because the accused : h 4 d 


Marianna Bachmafarv.'. hugi 
public sympathy. .. t ^ 

for reconsidering .the standan 
which, we all jpdge others a^ 
goes pp around us. ;IIil , ( ‘ , ..j" 

As is so often the, case, emotlo 
tende4;to distract .attention from- 
genuinely, scandalous abound 
mpiercase. ... 

- • 1 : The scandal was what happed 
Klaus Grabowski. As a nolorfou 
offender he was Castrated at his b 
quest and released oil parole. . * 

The operation had' silch serious i 
sequences that h 6 was’ unable to cos 
With court requirements. A doctor 
gested hormone treatment, but 'id 
checked the result.' . ■ : : ' 

The doctor did his duty by ii 
the Ctiiirt. The judge 1 has conblc^ 
self with faC foolish and coW 
idea’ that Grabowski Would noil 
court himself of the effect of trea 
A 1 dangerously. Indifferent, legs 
chine claims a‘ sick' min torhieiiW 
, return of his sexual' urges had only 
self to blame. " ,.'V; 

The Bachmeier case Is also §, 
bpwski, case. (t. too is a judiclal sca 

. MiffMpcQvdi 

1 KOI nor Sndt-Anzolger, i 6 Novtator; 

- 1 1 in nr 1 1 noiwd 

abu 5 e£l t(ie, "special 'rc^ponsjblllty ' 
trust they enjoyed as CID oiTlceq, 
In fae narcotics squad theii 
' been that of the jokers in w .,, 
t^ielr 1 jokes had copsisteritfy . \ 

' others' expense/ t '' (l . \ 
Thb 1 prosecution ’ was critical 
officer in charge of sqpad, who 
' tp have ’covered the, accused' rai.hei 
ri^kthq squqdbCing broken uj). ;[ , 
Instead, /tlio master-baker, yty 
out to have beep .solely' to b|?j| 
had' earlier been given a^'suspeijde* 

' tepee of 18 months and dismiss^ 
‘the foijce.; ■’ ( ;;; ; ; ; . :j i: ', J; 

. . Jbq two pfricera ,noW pn frlal k 
plicated him at his'.^l., i '■ 
Hans-uirich Endres,, defending 
. male < accused) went at. 'length is 
, .credibility: of the,, masterrbaker.i 
.evidence, weighed heavily .agap 
: dicnL. j.i. ...j 

He told the. court- there iweri 
1 that the master-baker had -.wrong' 
cused his diept of being partly 
..in -order: snot to > Have been sol* 

• Marne himself.. •. ,-.v . . : ' 5 

The master-baker had always 1 h( 
own 1 Interest at heart,' both 1 in the . 
arid during his trial. He had fi^ 11 ' 
dence he had learnt by heart. ' E 
Bemd Kronen, counsel ftjf.fjjfl 

in offlber, hda yet to sunt ‘rip-TnC; 

‘ criritinues, ' f* ' 

■■■'Ndrberilf u , 

“ 1 I (PnihkfurtQr ftundiUi'au, 27 


'nja involving soccer ■ matches 
loihlag new, but its character 
a group of Cologne BportS' • 
ken., 

1 1920s and 1930s there were ( 
principally between social and 1 
p gfcups, but the cause was • 
rha( was happening on the field 
| Over-enthusiastic team support 
irtaion. 

'researchers Bay that now the 
Is the end in itself. It has is 
nothing to do with the game, 
xport, Sport and Violence, is 
Ud at a time when fighting on 
rues and in the stands at /ton- 
isaiohM is commonplace, 
riubi are worried. The police are 
l The public wants something to 
t But if anything is to be done 
h of the aggression must be de- 
1 

towns with a BundcsI/ga club 
Double. 

tan pitched battles between 
m of different clubs and bet- 
sjprters and other spectators 
accent bystanders. People get 
ijured. 

1 Is serious damage to property 
ipoimd, to property between the 1 
land publio transport. Subway 
id railway rolling stock get da- 

Cologne report claims Uijs has 
» do ’with * the’ g^me .Itself: 

1 an people," runs an allegedly 
Iquoie from one soccer hooligan. 
My go to football to watoh 
a." 

bee is triggered and influenced 
■y factors. The more police there 
ipJrol, the prouder the hooligans 

typing with opposing suppor- 
ts can lay their claim to glory and 
fproval of others wearing their 
k. 

typer, radio and TV reports 
tourago violence by overdrama- 
ftnni. 

f typens on the pitch naturally 
« an effect. Fouls upset some 

lia true fan? Views differ, One 
f night be that everyone In C 
faring Eintracht colours is a 
Jtw can see they are, can't 

ty fan says: “We either have 
painted blue anri black or 
PJackets arid arms." 

i e uniform Ideology 
rial points held in 
11 basically neo-Na- 
ts they are. We are 
evara too." 
uggest that they feel 
ar support and can 
-loser scrutiny indt- 
tblnklng. 

recer Tans are not a 
qupr one fan asks, 
sop. We* almost only 
und." • 

form, war paint and 
Wes to which (htf 
1. Tljey alrii to de- 
gerotte faey are add 
a sense of oobtsiofti 
importance toreHa- 
Mliunce. What they 
iWjittilt Whetth^ 


As a rule, new fans are recruited from 
among friends of the same age. There is 
usually an older boy, aged about 16, 
who is the pack leader. 

He leads a group of 13- to 14-year- 
olds. He owes his status either to the 
gift of the gab or to brute force. 

The problem of the younger ones is 
what sociologists call profile neurosis. 

They feel constantly called on to 
show how courageous they are and 
what great ideas they have. 

“They don't get to see anything of the 
match," says a police officer who works 
at Schalke 04's Gelsenkirchen ground 
when home matches are held. 

“They often stand with their backs to 
the pitch or run around on the edge of 
the block of fans. They are the real 
trouble-makers.” 

A 16-year-old fan describes this cate- 
gory as follows: “They say: 'Come on, 
let's have ft punch-up, the next one's 
mine!* 

“Then they, and the rest, climb over 
the fence for a fight or they smash up 
a coach." 

A much older group described in the 
report is the category typified as tough 
guys. Unlike the pack leaders, all they 
do is join In fights that have already be- 
gun. 

“The ability to consume enormous 
quantities of alcohol," the writers note, 
tongue in cheek, “is one of their major 
attributes." 

Their behaviour is intended to make 
them appear cool, strong and experien- 
ced. 

Another group, one ftill of problems, 
Is the category described as the anti-so- 
cials. They are particularly brutal. 

Other youngsters view them with 
anything ranging from contempt to ad- 
miration: 

“He pushed this guy's head Into the 
lavatory and pulled the chain. They're u 
really rough mob," 

Yet most soccer fans are by no means 
anti-social or Bocial outcasts. Of 40, 


Continued from page 11 

Far East. Kuplcovic said the German' 
cultural scene was a close and familiar 
counterpart for Czechs and Slovaks. 

He had no trouble in coming to 
terms. Arvo Mrt said Estonia too re- 
tallied cultural ties with the German 
language, which two generations ago 
was still the language of education in, 
the Baltic. 

Richard Wagner, of all people, was 
the fhmifiar figure who made It easy for 
Viktor Suslln to adapt. He was surpris-' 
'ed by how jfcrfsn Germany was: when 
ho was to Russia he had not expected 
such vegetation in Germany. 

So gaining access to German culture 
add the atu was not the problem. How 
the emigre* planned to progress perso- 
naflywM more difficult. 

Tnere la an academic discipline 
known as jekfle research. It deals with 
b*w exlle wedt* in artist's work. 

. <Pode odmlng fro® another country 
widen the horizons of those tec 
thb problem of integrating In the Oefr, 
^man^ cultural scope — and are fceejj to 



"Some people actually go to football to watoh the game*. Someone who 
doesn't ' 1 ' (Photoidpt) 


dow? \ 


i tSe ^oid- 


|l|toWyino.Tirep«^; 
**v»fi*v although it 


questioned, only two failed to finish 
school. 

Fifteen finished secondary school, 19 
Benior school and four had passed uni- 
versity entrance exams. Nearly all were 
learning a trade or had already learnt 
one. 

Fans* value judgements cannot be 
described as primarily destructive ei- 
ther. They attach Importance to quali- 
ties Buch as courage, strength, solidarity 
and reliability. 

Here are a few typical comments: 
“You have to stand by the club when 
times are hard” — "One for all and all 
for one" — "We don't beat up 
kids." 

Their code of honour also rules out 
ever hitting girls, and since their beha- 
viour is more like carnival than organ- 
ised crime it is easy to appreciate one 
point made in the report. 

It is the recommendation to avoid 
anything that might prompt the fans to 
veer off In a criminal direction. The 
police and sooial workers must interve- 
ne immediately to cool tempers down. 

Clashes between rival groups of fans 
begin with verbal abuse. Punch-ups 
should be prevented. 

Let (hem dare each other to scale the 
fence* and play hide-and-seek with po- 

does present an opportunity of bridging 
cultures. 

Jos 6 Luis de Del&s is keen lo com- 
bine the Hispanic, Romance and Medi- 
terranean with his experience of Central 
Europe. That is what makes his style 
and approach so attractive. 

He may, for instance, take a Chilean 
sdrig and work It into a collage compo- 
sition. 

Dimov is keen, to combine the Bwanr 
tine and Eastern European traditions of 
his dative Bulgaria with a Central Euro- 
pean avant-garde approach. 

He Is working on an opera about 
Alexander the Great, * man whose fas- 
cinating quality, as he sees it, was HU 
internationalism. . 

1 Isqng Yun has developed an ap- 
proach of his own, a system of compo- 
sition influenced by the Far Eart that is 
definitely an . enrichment for Central 
European music, • , 

H|s work is popular and Is played 
outside the ghettos of New Musifc Jjis 
violin concerto, for instance, wii re- 
cently on the bill of a concert given It 
thiAlte OpertoFrankfurt 
T Arvo Hti ha| never been keen on the 
Darrhetodt approach and contlnues Tn 
flic (vay he begin back home. He. to* 
i hdwevjW^Wriy ielficrlliod . 1 r " ' 


lice and patrol dbgs. There Is rio need to 
over-react. - W 

Yet when, faqs* behaviour assumes 
criminal proportions the report .recdm-* 
mends immediate arrests and sentences; 
possibly at the ground Itself. . .. 

There, seems fa be an unassailable 
case for banning the sale of alcohol' at 
the ground and on board football 
trains. 

Since fences and partitions are po 
guarantee of preventing fans from clam- 
bering over and mixing it; it would be 
advisable to keep, rival groups as 
apart as possible on the ground. , 
The loudspeaker announcements ctfri 
also be helpful. The right psychological 
approach over the. public address sya- 
(hemcoujd help. ' ' . [ 

Fans' behaviour; the report' conclu- 
des, Is a struCtufC-related feature of the 
age In which we, livp). ,; - 
Successful measures by the police 
and orderlies will in many crises merely 
redirect aggression to area* less rind less 
related to the game. . 1 . • . . 

The report .has no sure-cure sugges- 
tions to make. Soccer aggro looks like 
being around for some tlmo to comp. 1 
Gtinter Lachmann, , 
(Stull garter Nachrichten, 13 November 1982) 

;; ■, 1 '• ’-'i i’. 1 , ■ •' 

’Only how Is he in a position to fcditt- 
plete a number , of wptks . whhi .a-ieU* 
gious cpntept, In, the Soviet. Urnon relir 
gious texts are ! taboo ; 1 ’M ozfeirt’s Re- 
quiem being the only exception. , ■!» 1 .; 

Otherwise the religious text can only 
be added to a work in the West. 

Viktor Suslin has not been in Germa- 
ny long enough to be able to say whe- 
ther his style has changed or not. 

Ladislav Kupkovic has progressed 
the most radically from being a Saul of 
the experimental avant-garde to a Paul 
of new tonal music. 

He has not been afraid to run the risk 
of being accused of going in for trivia! 
entertainment. He is no longer willing 
to consider new departures in atonal 
music, 

Kupkovic feels they are a step in the 
wrong direction. Music, he says, must 
return to sharp and flat as customary in 
the Austro-Hurtgarrian monarchy that 
wai bto musical home.!- . \r 
Many young composera.havp.fpft ow- 
ed his example. He is no longer pm oh 
a limb with his Ideas. He goei oil td ex- 
plain In detail how sHvpvitz is distilled 
in his native Slovakia. ; , • ; 

. . 1 < •' 1 btifeftfdfaivy l 

(kti<(n)arii<r MfAlir/Chri»t und WeH. 
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